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Thirty-six and one-half hours 
from Chicago to the coast in 
luxury! AND IN SAFETY! 
These Aluminum trains are the 
pace-setters in the new era of 
railroad transportation. But all 
the Aluminum you actually see 
is in the decorative details 
of the beautiful interiors. The 
secret of their lightness, their 
low center of gravity, their 
safeness, is in the construc- 
tion you don’t see... hidden 
under the paint, the carpet, 
the glamor... 


LY) WITH SAFETY 














This is how an Aluminum car 
looks under construction. Strong 
alloys of Alcoa Aluminum form 
the entire framework, walls, ceil- 
ings, roofs and floors of the cars. 
Each car weighs only half as 
much as an old-fashioned car. 
Yet no whit of the safety that 
is traditional in American rail- 
roading is sacrificed. For with 
Alcoa Aluminum, builders 
attain lightness by using thick 
members that are both stiff 
and strong. Nature made Alumi- 
num light. Builders don’t have 
to skimp on metal to stay light. 





webbed Railroad standards, 


based on laws of the United States 
Post Office Department, require 
that the underframes of railway 
passenger cars shall stand 200 
tons compression from end to end 
with proper factor of safety. The 
Alcoa Aluminum backbone alone 
in this underframe stands over 
440 tons without buckling. That's 
super-safety, proved by actual test. 
It's nothing but the soundest 
kind of engineering: The alloys of 
Alcoa Aluminum are naturally 
light. Research has made them 
very strong. Great investments in 
rolling mills and extrusion presses 
have made the necessary shapes 
available. The alloys of Alcoa 
Aluminum are fabricated easily 
by riveting or welding. The in- 
_ evitable result is light- 

b ness with safety at 


al reasonable cost. 
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ALCOA ALUMINUM 
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BEAUTIFUL: BUI DUMB ! 


The once common practice of trimming the tree with lighted candles was picturesque... but 
dangerous. The happy jingle of holiday bells was frequently drowned by the ominous clang 


of fire engines, and the firemen were as busy on Christmas Eve as Santa Claus himself. 


For years the 200 capital stock* fire insurance vice founded and sponsored by The National Board 
companies comprising The National Board of Fire of Fire Underwriters. 
Underwriters conducted a campaign of public edu- The nation-wide fire prevention efforts of these 


cation against the use of lighted candles on Christ capital re Sy a ee companies go on unceas- 


ane Geen. ingly. Much of the greater safety that you enjoy 


So. nowadays people light their trees and windows today ...in safer appliances for use in homes and 
ys peop s , DP} 
with electric bulbs of many colors in industrial establishments, better build- 


and for greater safety they purchase only ing laws, more efficient fire-fighting meth- 


ix s ee -stanae ee eo 
wiring eet beare the approval af tater ods ... is due to this constant crusade. 
. fA ‘ THI ATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., the testing ser- mt Rate, Necaes, Maw tail Established 1866 





*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound protection at a predet 





° } 
rimmed 


price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet 


not merely normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its organized public services are national 


in scope. Tis system of operating through Agents evervwhere gives prompt personal service to polic vholders. 
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REAL PUNCH 
in 
FUEL SATISFACTION 


Wow! What a wallop! Fuel Satisfaction, 


too, packs a real punch! The unexcelled 
coals mined along the Norfolk and Western 
Railway have a supply of energy to meet 
every situation requiring the use of a de- 
When 


you are confronted with a fuel problem, call 


pendable, efficient, economical fuel. 


on the Norfolk and Western's trained fuel 


experts to assist you in a knockout! 


For complete information about Fuel Satis- 
Coal Traffic De- 


partment, Roanoke, Va., or any of the Rail- 


faction, telephone or write: 


ways Coal Bureaus located at the following 
833 Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. Boston; 819 Marquette Building, Chicago; 


addresses: 


904 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati; 1161 
Union Commerce Building, Cleveland; 1740 
Book Building, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Build- 
ing, Winston-Salem; or any representative of 


the Railway's Freight Traffic Department. 














CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 





Through the 
EDITOR’S SPECS 


Signs of the times 


RECENT events show that the “‘hate’”’ 
virus against business is losing some 
of its potency. When a national poll 
finds the rank and file asking for “less 
restrictions on business,” and polit- 
ical Washington broadcasting vocif- 
erously the ‘new cooperation” with 
business, both are signs of a changing 
sentiment at the grass-roots. No ef- 
fort should be relaxed to overcome 
the hate-business campaign; “What 
helps business helps you” should car- 
ry on. 

Hate and fear of our business sys- 
tem and business men have made it 
easy to extract billions from tax- 
payers to “protect” the public from 


| the “power of entrenched greed” and 


the “economic royalists.” Without 
this money, the program “to make 
America over’ would go slowly and 
more soundly. Persuasion, without 
bribery, for 20 years buttered few 
parsnips in municipal power and light 
ownership, in the retail cooperative, 
in state medicine, in other proposed 
lines of competition with the individ- 
ual. Nor would the socialistic changes 
taking hold on every front get any- 
where in the United States if the com- 
pulsory contributions of tax money 
were whittled down to take care of 
the normal functions of government 
as we once knew them. 

If those who are really paying the 
bill—those who work at productive 
jobs—become tax-conscious, and 
those whose savings in life insurance 
policies, homes and banks become 
tax- and budget-balancing-conscious, 
then, and only then, will there be hope 
of preserving the American tradition 
of free enterprise. 


Money makes the mayor go 


THE MAYOR of Guthrie, Okla., in an 
open letter defending his course in 
accepting a P.W.A. grant to set up a 
municipal power and light plant says 
that the “service of the private com- 
pany is ev cellent,” that its “relations 
with our people and local institutions 
have been the finest we could wish 
for” and its “employees are among our 
best neighbors and dearest friends.” 

But—and the milk in 100 cocoa- 


. nuts is found in his “but’”— 


“,. the City Council would be dere- 
lict indeed in the performance of our 
duty if we failed to give our citizens 
an opportunity to acquire their own 
light and power plant while it may 
be had with Government aid, at a 
cost of only 55 cents on the dollar.” 


Paging those taxless towns 


THE GUTHRIE incident recalls that 
NATION’S BUSINESS once was skep- 
tical about the much-publicized cities 
whose taxes were paid with the prof- 
its of their publicly-operated utilities. 
Chanute, Kan., you will. recall, was 
the shining light. But we note that 
the P.W.A. had to come to its assis- 
tance last year with a grant of 
$26,000 for an addition to its steam 
generating plant. And, another tax- 
less city in Florida, reporting that 
$900,000 of “earnings” from its light 
plant had been turned over to the 
General Fund, received a _ federal 
grant of $1,125,000 for extensions. 
Query: Just who is really paying 
the ‘“‘taxes”’ of these “‘taxless” towns? 


Whole hog 


LAST MONTH we chronicled a sur- 
vey by the Public Health Department 
which set forth the shocking fact that 
32 per cent of expectant mothers nev- 
er weighed themselves! In due course, 
the federal Government will take care 
of this; other federal agencies now 
usher the babies into the world; later 
they are nurtured by the National 
Youth Administration, supported by 
the W.P.A., and in old age will receive 
checks from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Now comes a sugges- 
tion—and from a business man, at 
that!—that the cycle should be com- 
pleted by taking in the “last scene of 
all” under the same auspices. 
“Community responsibility toward 
the living should extend to the dead,” 
said Charles W. Porterfield, vice 
president of the National Funeral Di- 
rectors Association, in urging gov- 
ernment aid for burial of the indigent. 


Workers in every garage 


THERE has come to our attention- 
it doesn’t matter how—a resolution 
adopted by Lodge No. 228, American 
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SAVING A BOILER (~ 
... AND A BUDGET 4 





When “‘caustic embrittlement,” the 


most insidious of all boiler diseases, 
gave evidence of its presence in boil- 
ers which Hartford Steam Boiler had 
been asked to insure, the owners feared 
that the battery was doomed. The 
plant budget seemed threatened by a 
premature and highly expensive 
replacement. 

At this point, Hartford’s experience 
and skill proved their worth. Special- 
ists from the Home Office went to work. 
For one solid week they reamed, ham- 
mered, probed, peered. Then, the in- 
vestigation concluded, Hartford Steam 
Boiler outlined practical, economical 
repairs which permitted additional 
years of service. 

The plant owner saved $50,000. 

Things like this explain why the 








company writes about half of all 
power-plant insurance in the country. 
Such savings, wrought by the special- 
ized knowledge of Hartford men and 
management, have often saved policy- 
holders the equivalent of many years’ 


pre miums. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s primary 


junction is to insure the boilers and 


machinery under its policies. But, that 


industry’s investment may continue 


safe... that plant-crippling acci- 
dents may be less likely tO OCCUr . ... 
Hartford inspects. And its record of 
15,000,000 inspections invests its judg- 
ment in matters of power protection 
with high authority. 

Ask your local agent or broker how 
Hartford’s vigilance can take your 


power-plant troubles by the forelock. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPAN 


HARTFORD, 
CONNECTICUT 


Oidest in the Country, Largest in the World « Engineering Insurance Exclusively 





| Federation of Government Employes 
PA. Po is): 


Wuereas, 70 or 80 Labor Department 
employees are being moved to a garage 
building at 1516 Fourteenth Street, north- 
west, while ample space on the sixth floor 
of the Department’s new air-conditioned 
main office building is to remain occupied 
by dead files, and 

WHEREAS, this move was finally ordered 
by the Secretary of Labor without grant- 
ing to representatives of the employee 
unions an interview which they had been 
requesting for a month—and in repudia- 
tion of promises by Labor Department 
officials to keep the workers in the main 
building if space could be found there for 
them, and to abide by the result of a 
secret ballot of the employees affected, 
which ballot stood 53 for the sixth floor 
and seven for the garage, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the officials of the Labo) 
Department should abide by the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, including 
the keeping of promises as well as mak- 
ing them, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that if health conditions on 
the sixth floor are alleged to have had 
anything to do with ordering the em- 
ployees moved to the garage, against 
their wishes, the promises of officials, and 
some considerations of efficiency which 
have been pointed out, steps should be 
taken to remove from the sixth floor 40 
or 45 employees who have been crowded 
into about one-fourth of the sixth floor 
space that could have been given the 
petitioning employees by moving old files 
to the garage, and be it further 

RESOLVED, that copies of this resolution 
be furnished to the Secretary of Labor, 
the Commissioner of Immigration & 
Naturalization, and the national offices of 


the A.F.G.E. and A. F. of L. 


It must come as a shock to those 
naive enough to place their faith in, 
and pin their hope to “Government” 
as the even-handed agency to estab- 
lish justice between employer and em- 
ployee, and ‘diminish the cause of 
labor disputes,” as the Act reads, 
“burdening or obstructing interstate 
commerce.” 

Here is the militant head of the 
Labor Department, always ready to 
hail the non-social employer to ac- 
count upon the slightest complaint of 
the slightest percentage of employees, 
yet betraying labor in its own house. 
Employer Perkins thus provokes a 
sit-down, or a slow-down. She may 
run the risk of being kidnapped if 
employees take her own prescription, 
which, according to Governor Davey, 
she suggested be done if necessary to 
make the employer bargain and sign. 

Plebiscite, one of the good old Eu- 
ropean words we have adopted, seems 
to be all right for manufacturer 
Jones, but, tut, tut, not for home use. 

It all increases our worry that ulti- 
mately we'll all be working for that 
same benign Government, and we, 
too, may have to take our mahogany 


desk to a garage. 


Black and white 


CHARLES C. Pearce, special assis- 
tant to the Attorney General of the 
United States, speaking for the so- 
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cialization of medicine, finds this! 


“witch”: 


There are many thousands of our citi- | 
all parts of the country in the | 
lowe! groups whose medical 
needs at present are being wholly or 
largely neglected, solely for financial and 
economic reasons. These citizens cannot 
defray the high cost of provid- 
medical services. 


zens In 
income 


afford t 


ing adequate 


Three weeks later, Dr. Thomas Par- 


ran, surgeon general, U. S. Public 
Health Service, the spear-head of | 
state medicine, says: 


The people of the United 
Ithier during the last 
time in history 


States have 
been hea six months | 


tnan a any 


Encumbered by loving friends 


“WHY DON’T you take up the cudgels 
for the consumer?” a lady asks us. 

Being one ourself, along with 129,- 
999,999 other Americans, we think of 
him often. But, at a time when the 
consumer is almost smothered by the 
number and ardor of her friends, we 
feel modestly that our regard may 
best be manifested by silence. The 
number of leagues and societies and 
brotherhoods in the field increases 
every week. A score or more federal 
agencies hover solicitously over this 
popular abstraction. Not to overlook 
the professors. One of them, Dr. John 
M. Cassells, director of the Institute | 
for Consumer Education at Stephens 
College, recently uttered this fatherly 
rebuke to wayward adults: 


amount of 


time 


yeal 


energy and 
oney misspent in a through the 
f mpulsiveness and incompe- 
tence of people in running their own lives 
t The world we live in is 
rmous complexity and con- 
al change. Yet in this highly dynamic 
environment we have hitherto left con- 
imers dependent for their education to 
i very large extent on the most primitive 
methods of instruction, on the transmis- 
ion by word of mouth from parents to 
ir children of that meager and doubt- 
ful store of knowledge which they gleaned 
from personal experience or culled from 
of the past. 


norance, 


remendou 


of eno 


Tough, isn’t it, trying to get along 
in the world with only one’s own ex- 
perience and the traditions of the 
the experience of those who 
have gone before, as a guide! The 
remedy is obvious—to the professor. 
Let government take the responsibil- 
ity. The $3,000,000,000 a year we are 
spending upon schools trying to over- 
come the “ignorance and incompe- 
tence” of the third of our population 
in the schools would seem inadequate. 
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HOW A MAN OF 40 CAN 








RETIRE IN 15 YEARS 


F you're around 40, you're lucky! If 
I you're younger, so much the better. 
You can have a steady income guaran- 
teed to you for life starting when you 
retire, an income that most men at 55 
couldn’t possibly afford! 

By starting now on this simple, defi- 
nite Plan, and putting in something each 
year, you make it easy to get a guar- 
anteed monthly income for life when 
you retire. 


$1800 a Year 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $150 a month beginning at 
age 55. Here is what you can get: 

1 A check for $150 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $150 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 

2 A life income for 
your wife if you die 
before retirement age. 
3 A monthly disabil- 
ity income for your- 
self if, before age 55, 
total disability stops 
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ESTABLISHED 165! 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Lfetirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


your earning power for six months or more. 

Best of all, the Plan is guaranteed by a 
company with over half a billion dollars of 
insurance in force. If you want to retire 
some day, and are willing to lay aside a 
portion of your income every month, you 
can have freedom from money worries. You 
can have all the joys of recreation or travel 
when the time comes at which every man 
wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $150 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages: 55, 60, 65, or 70. Similar Plans 
are available to women. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. In 
the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklet shown below. 
It tells all about the 
Phoenix Mutual Re- 
tirement Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is for 
your convenience. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 











321 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 
PHoeENnix MuTuAL RETIREMENT PLAN. 


Just like that: 


GREAT EVENTS often revolve 
around tiny commonplaces. In the 
days when kings rode on horseback a | 
kingdom was lost for want of a horse- 
shoe nail. In our own capital some 
lawmaker may nonchalantly drop or 
add a cipher that is pregnant in its 


Name aie 


Date of Birth___ 


Business Address ___ 


Home Address___ 





Copr. 1938, by Phoenix Mutua! Life Insurance Company 
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PPR aL ites 


The holiday season brings back memories 
of bygone days and old-time friends. You 
find yourself wondering how they are and 
what they’re doing. 

That’s the time to pick up your telephone 
and renew acquaintance across the miles, 
Greetings are warmer when they’re spoken. 
Familiar voices make family news more sat- 
isfying. And genuine pleasure goes both ways, 


always. 


telephone directory. 


* Especially after 7 P.M. or all day Sunday! 
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Try a telephone reunion at holiday time 


—and you'll want to do it all year round. 
Rates are low during the day and are even 
lower to most points after 7 P.M. and all 


day Sunday. 


Long Distance rates for calls to many 


points are listed in the front of your 
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influence on Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer. 

You may have wondered why the 
first big spending-lending appropria- 
tion by Congress was $3,300,000,000. 
What was the extra $300,000,000 for ? 
William J. Schultz, tax expert, ex- 
plains it in his book, “Your Taxes.” 

Senator Wagner had received as- 
surances that New York would get 
$300,000,000, whatever else the big 
handout covered. When the Senator 
was working on the bill in his office, 
with a of typists clattering 
away noisily, he shouted to his sec- 
retary: ““What about the $300,000,000 


corps 


for New York?” 

“T put it in,” the secretary yelled 
back. 

The Senator heard only the last 


three words, “Put it in,” took up a 
sheet and pencilled in the extra 
“3.” And the bill went through for 
$3,300,000,000 instead of an even §$3,- 
000,000,000. Thus may we how 
diligent our servants are in handling 
our 


see 


money. 


On the road home 


BUSINESS MEN see in the recent 
elections, regardless of party labels, 
an evidence of homesickness for the 
old American ways. They see in the 
ballots that the average voter recalls 
that what helps business helps him 
and, after a dizzy, giddy whirl] of bus- 
iness hating and baiting, he’d like to 
see what a real breathing spell would 
do for prosperity and employment. 
Moreover, after a wild night, he’s 
looking in his wallet, a little tax-con- 
scious, perhaps, and saying, “I won- 
der if it was worth it?” 

This national nostalgia has been 
apparent to the business man. Manu- 
facturers are finding the public swing- 
ing back to old-fashioned furniture; 
builders and architects that the peo- 
ple are turning away from modern- 
istic geegaws; dress designers are go- 
ing back to old styles, even hoop- 


skirts; the three decker novel is a 
best seller; the Big Apple has given 


way to the Lambeth Walk, and jazz 
tunes are replaced by “A Tisket, a 
Tasket” and “Round the Mulberry 
Bush.”’ 

Likewise the jazzy fashions in gov- 
ernment under critical scrutiny 
born of a homesickness for the old 
American methods. 

American citizens have been led a 
long way from their homes. They 
have tried out the “isms” of foreign 
countries. They have enjoyed the ad- 
venture. They entered enthusiastical- 
ly into experimentation with foreign 
methods of life. They planted Blue 
Eagles in every window of store and 
home. They signed up to kill pigs and 
cattle. They agreed to plow under 
every third row of cotton. They have 
chanted ecstatically the alphabetical 


are 


slogans from A.A.A. to X.Y.Z., not 
fully understanding them all but be- 
lieving it worth a try to find a way 
whereby the vicissitudes of old age, 
the rigors of youth, and every ill in 
between could be overcome by politi- 
cal magic. They got a long way from 
home and there is evidence that home- 
sickness is showing up. 

America is a young country. Like 
youth, it rambles occasionally but ul- 
timately, like youth, finds its way 
home again. 


Santa Claus 


THE YOUNGSTER whom Armstrong 
Roberts pictures on our cover this 
month is about to give noisy expres- 
sion to his joy that “Santa Claus has 
been here.” Doting adults will take a 
vicarious joy in encouraging his be- 


lief in this pretty myth. Even those | 


who actually bought the presents 
which the youngster attributes to 


Santa Claus are content with anonym- 
ity, because the belief in a generous 
saint is amusing in children. 

It is less amusing in adults. But un- 
fortunately it is becoming more and 
more widespread. Politicians, substi- 
tuting “the guv’munt” for Santa 
Claus, have encouraged too many of 
us to believe that it is possible to get 
something for nothing. And those 
who pay the taxes which make this 
government largesse possible have, 
like the anonymous doubles for Santa 
Claus, remained silent. 

As a result, although this child is 
too young to know it, he already owes 
$430 as his share of the government 
debt. Next year he will owe more. 


Browsers 


WHEN time relents his pressure for 
a few minutes we like to sneak around 
to Paul Pearlman’s old book shop on 
G Street and watch the casual nib- 
blers feeding on his treasures. 

“We like them all except one class 

the book thieves,” said the owner. 

It seems that the ownership of 
books may become such a passion 
with those who have caught the fever 
that having no money they will pick 
off desirable volumes anyway. 

“We can’t watch our display shelves 
out front all the time and that means 
we lose a great many volumes,” Mr. 
Pearlman explained. 

One day a volume from a set on 





| 


Modern Business by the Alexander | 
Hamilton Institute disappeared. The 


remaining titles were marked down 
for sale separately and left on dis- 
play. Two days later five more from 
the same set were missing. Still a 
third time the mysterious customer 
returned and on the last trip took the 
rest of the set. Such thirst for knowl- 
edge could not go unappeased. 


Address 





“Dental 


services 
$115 00” 


How’s your employee 
to pay this bill? 









Mak- 


He's one of vour factory hands, let's sav 
ing enough to support his family and pay his 


day-to-day bills. He’s even been able to make a 
down payment on a home. Then comes a heavy 
emergency expense $115 for work on his wife's 
teeth. How's he going to pay that bill on bis wage? 


He'll probably need a loan—from you or from 
someone else. You mav not wish to make it. He 
can hardly go to his friends - have their 
own expenses. The bank will require collateral 
he doesn’t own or co-signers he can’t get. 


they 


In such a situation Household Finance renders 
financial first aid. From Household wage earners 
can borrow from $20 to $300 on a business-like 
basis and at reasonable cost. Borrowers repay in 
10 to 20 monthly payments which average only 
about 7% of current income. In this way House- 
hold Finance meets the emergency money needs 
of thousands of families without bank credit. 


Thousands learn money management 


Household renders another important service to 
wage earners. Household’s educational program 
in money management and better buymanship 
shows families how to save on daily necessities 
how to get more from limited incomes. Hundreds 
of schools and colleges use Household’s con- 
sumer publications as texts. 

Wouldn’t vou like to know more about this 
service which helps answer the money problems 
faced by your employees? The coupon w ill bring 
vou further information without obligation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
"Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 235 branches in 152 cities 
1878 * Completing sixty years of service to the 
American Family « 1938 
mE Se Sw eS eS ee em ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-M 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 


Name uosecsnanicehacsenehsuatinenennatonds 
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TEPS UP MILEAGE 
Y 80) On More: 


REPORT 

— that’s why it is the 
GREATEST IMPROVEMENT IN 
TRUCK TIRES IN 20 YEARS 


* 7WMRES rarely gave us 25,000 miles 
T: service. We now have some 25 
or 30 Goodyear YKL’s in service 
that have averaged between 50,000 
and 60,000 miles, and heat blow- 
outs are no longer the problem they 
were before we started using YKL.” 


WaALSER TRANSPORTATION, INC. 
Greensboro, North Carolina 













Hundreds of letters like this testify 
to mileage increases of 80% and 
more with the new Goodyear YKL 
truck tire. 








This tremendous step- up in mileage 
results from the use of a new basic 
material in every ply—an amazingly 
tough, satin-like rayon cord, called 
RAYOTWIST, spun from cotton cel- 

lulose and like carbohydrates. It far 
excels ordinary tire fabric in resis- 
tance to heat — the cause of 82% of 
all truck tire failures! 














Because of this, YKL’s give you NINE 
standout advantages under even the 
severest conditions: 


1. LONGER TREAD WEAR 

2. LONGER BODY LIFE 

3. GREATER BRUISE RESISTANCE 

4. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR OVERLOADS 

5. GREATER SAFETY FACTOR FOR UNDER-INFLATION 
6. HANDLES SPEED HEAT 

7. GREATER RESISTANCE TO BRAKE DRUM HEAT 
8. TAKES MORE RETREADS AND RECAPS 

9. GREATER ACCIDENT IMMUNITY 


Take the word of men who are using 
them—Put on Goodyear YKL’s and 
watch your mileage jump! 












No matter what other truck 
tires have done for you, the new 





















will do it better | 
—becauseitis built with heat-resisting “ag! 


RAYOTWIST 










FOR LOWEST COST 


+... ME fe 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 






FOR TRUCKS © BUSES « TRAILERS 
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Let's Keep the Brakes in Good Order 


 — an attempt has been made to 


overthrow a social order, whether an American 
revolution or a German putsch, the revolution- 
ists Invariably follow two lines of attack. One is 
to kindle hate against those who symbolize the 
existing order. The other is to enlist the physical 
foree to get control. , 

We see illustrations wherever we look. In 
Russia, Lenin fired the workers and soldiers with 
deadly hate of aristocrats, land owners, and the 
intelligentsia. In Italy, Mussolini fanned Italian 
emotions to white heat by stigmatizing strikers 
and others of his old friends in the labor unions 
as Communists seeking to Russianize Italy. Hit- 
ler imbued the Germans with loathing of the Jew 
as the personification of all evil. 

We are changing our social system in the United 
States, and by the same methods. Whether for 
good or ill, there can be no mistaking the historic 
technique of revolution. 

Qur hate campaign has been directed at busi- 
ness and the business man. Seldom a day has 
passed or an hour on the radio that the public has 
not been exhorted to hate business. Bankers were 
“money changers” to be driven from the temple; 
investment bankers appropriated the widow’s 
mite without conscience; the “power trust” was 
bleeding the people white; commercial aviation 
was without morals; manufacturers were exploi- 
ters of child labor, operators of sweat shops and 
labor tyrants; lumber, oil and coal men were 
“barons; stock and grain exchanges were gam- 
bling houses; retailers were gougers and chiselers; 
steel and chemical companies, fomenters of war; 
railroads mismanaged; telephones, too much pow- 
er for the public good; and the stage now set to 
complete the evele by harassing insurance insti- 
tutions. Lawyers, newspapers, every agency of 
free opinion which might counteract the campaign 
of hate have been abused. 

No epithet Hitler could invent to describe the 
Jews was more hate-arousing than those we ap- 
plied to business men. Perhaps the high point was 
reached when a federal administrator called them 
“little men with rodent blood in their veins.”* Our 
newest administrator was milder when he called 


the employer who couldn't pay the fixed wage 
“indecent.” 

To harvest the sowing of hate and overturn the 
established order, revolutionists must march with 
muskets. Black shirts, brown shirts, secret orders, 
storm-troopers, seizure of the army, their part we 
all know. But we, being a wealthy nation, do it 
differently—as Professor Tugwell said in an un- 
guarded moment, by 


‘ 


‘subterfuge’’—painlessly, 
but just as effectively. Our muskets are money. 

The head of P.W.A. does not march with armed 
men into 124 municipalities to confiscate private 
power plants. He marches in with $160,628,752. 
Retail stores are not taken over by force as in 
Russia; we establish competitive cooperatives 
with money that was appropriated “to relieve 
distress.” Banks do not vield up their buildings to 
armed forces, they deliver their depositors’ money 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and face compe- 
tition in 19 great federal lending agencies. 

We, as American citizens, would fight an over- 
turn to the Fascist state by armed troops, yet, 
we have complacently viewed the march which 
has taken us three-quarters of the way down the 
road to Fascism. Washington today controls and 
allocates most of our working capital; it fixes 
wages, fixes hours, and prices, and is in 250 
different lines of business. Washington is moving 
surely into state capitalism that marks the total- 
itarian countries of Europe. 

Those who deplore the changes taking place 
in our American system of free enterprise should 
continue to help dispel the hate against business, 
should join the movement to show that business is 
beneficent, not malevolent, that ““What helps 
business helps you,”’ and, second, move to deprive 
the revolutionists of their muskets by demanding 
tax reduction and that expropriation of savings 
through federal borrowings be stopped. 

Recent events show that democracy can apply 
the brakes, but there must be no let-down in 
keeping the brakes in good working order. 


Vlleree Tha fe 
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Do You Know the 4 Simple Steps 
of The Mimeograph Process? 

















An Idea is Born in one man’s mind. Something 
to make sales, or cut costs or smooth out a busi- 
ness bump. Man dictates idea, or scribbles it 
down. Dozens or thousands must have a copy 
of that idea—fast and economically. 


















































Idea Maltiplies—Operator “‘buttons”’ stencil sheet on Mimeo- 
graph Machine. He ‘inks up” without touching the ink. 
(Some models are self-inking.) Youll admire the smooth-as- 
silk consistency and the ever-true, ever-black of Mimeograph 
Inks. Then he spins, or lets electricity spin for him, the 
machine. And out sail papers vitalized by One Man’s Idea at 
the rate of 60 to 150 per minute! 


Birth of the “Master”—Girl prepares MimeographStencilSheet. 
Puts it in typewriter just as ordinary piece of paper. Types 
it just as a letter is typed except ribbon is lowered. Takes 
it out and the Master Copy of one man’s idea is ready. The 
Mimeograph Stencil Sheet can also be written on by hand— 
and drawn on, too. It is graduated with neat silver lines 
so you can place your message exactly where you wish. 








Idea Goes to Town—The last of the four simple 
steps: getting One Man’s Idea out to Many Men’s 
minds. Via Mimeograph and the U. S. Mail or 
whatever manner of distribution is used. If you 
are not already taking advantage of this easy- 
to-use Mimeograph Process, don’t you think you ( 
should? The dealer is listed in your phone book. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the Trade Mark of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago. Registered in the United States Patent Office. | 
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Has the Act proven itself a “workable and working method of meeting urgent needs?” 


Why Cheer for Social Security? 


By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN 


Ml 

So. ‘IAL security has a third birth- 
day to celebrate!” The radio and press 
blared this information to a startled 
nation last August. Catching the 
spirit of the jubilation, governors and 
mayors promptly proclaimed special 
social security ‘days’ or “weeks.” 
Led off by a speech broadcast through 
a national hook-up by the President 
of the United States, social security 
Officials, their families and friends, 
gathered at festive boards in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere to toast the 
occasion with oratory and mutual 
congratulations. 

No one questioned that the Ad- 
ministration which, as a result of the 
Social Security Act, collected about 
$2,000,000,000 in new taxes, and the 
thousands of employees who estab- 
lished themselves in federal and state 


NOW, with the festivities marking Social Security's 


third birthday fresh in our minds, let's try to find out 


what it was we were celebrating 


jobs through the Act had reason to 
celebrate. The feeling was general 
that jubilation was warranted even 
on the part of some others such as 
the tattooing craft, which was com- 
pletely resuscitated by the Act, the 
new card-framing industries, which 
grew up overnight as a result of the 
number identification system, and the 
like. 

The sudden merry-making aroused 
surprise, however, because the Ad- 
ministration had let the Act’s first 
two birthdays pass unnoticed. In 
speculating on the motives, some ill- 


disposed persons explained the fuss 
by the political necessities of the 
“purge” and the oncoming primary 
elections. Others thought the cele- 
bration was inspired by the need for 
publicly blessing one of the Act’s 
sponsors then facing a losing pri- 
mary. Some people were even so cruel 
as to suggest that the entire perform- 
ance was mere whistling to keep up 
courage. 

Since these interpretations can ob- 
viously be charged to “economic roy- 
alists,” we shall accept the official ex- 
planations. Thus, according to the 
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President’s radio speech, rejoicing 
was in order because three years’ op- 
eration has proven that “the Social 
Security Act offers to all our citizens 
a workable and working method of 
meeting urgent present needs and of 
forestalling future needs.” 

Arthur J. Altmeyer, Chairman of 
the Social Security Board, also as- 
sured us that “the practical, measur- 
able accomplishments of these first 
three years have fully demonstrated 
what the American people can do to 
protect themselves against major 
economic hazards.” 

Without therefore questioning the 
Administration’s faith in the Act, 
three years of its operation entitle us 
to go beyond the repeated official as- 
surances of its efficacy and to ap- 
praise its actual achievements. Since 








The danger is that Congress, in trying 
to appease promoters of pension Uto. 
pias, may merely compete with them 


NATION’S 


the Act was not established to spare 
the United States Treasury from bor- 
rowing money, or to create jobs for 
deserving Democrats and others, or 
to boost the tattooing profession, but 
to provide greater security for Amer- 
ican workers, thereby enhancing the 
welfare of the nation as a whole, our 
examination of its first three years 
of operation must be confined to its 
basic aims. 


Consider the insurance features 


HAS the Act proven itself “a work- 
able and working method of meeting 
urgent present needs’? Any answer 
that the grants-in-aid programs in 
the Social Security Act do, to a large 
extent, meet the needs of our depend- 
ent aged, the blind, and dependent 
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children would merely beg the ques- 
tion. Compared with the prodigious 
old age and unemployment insurance 
systems, the grants-in-aid provisions 
are relatively insignificant. The 
sound assistance plans, all of which 
were operating in the states before 
the Act was passed, have never rep- 
resented an issue in discussions of the 
Social Security Act. They have noth- 
ing in common with its insurance pro- 
grams and their inclusion in the same 
law merely confuses the issues raised. 
The test of the Act’s achievements 
lies entirely in the insurance features 
for old age and unemployment. 

What then is the accomplishment 
of the old age insurance plan of the 
Social Security Act? Search reveals 
that the achievements in this stu- 
pendous national undertaking are 
limited so far to the issuance of about 
40,000,000 social security numbers— 
a meaningless operation from every 
point of view since none of the coun- 
tries which have been operating so- 
cial insurance for more than a gen- 
eration found it necessary to use such 
a top-heavy and costly identification 
system. In addition to sending out 
cards with nine mysterious ciphers, 
the Social Security Board, by June 
30, 1938, paid out $5,431,000 in 169,622 
lump-sum claims at age 65 and for 
death benefits. The average benefit 
last June rose to $34.87 a claim. The 
reader may well be spared any dis- 
cussion of whether a single benefit 
averaging less than $35 to a widow or 
to a person reaching 65 meets urgent 
needs. 

Can the old age insurance system 
forestall future needs? No system of 
assurance against old age want can 
offer basic protection unless it pro- 
vides a monthly average of at least 
$30 a person. But, under our old age 
insurance system, only the worker 
who has earned at least $100 monthly 
steadily for about 20 years can re- 
ceive this allowance. With sickness, 
strikes and unemployment whittling 
down his working period, the average 
worker will require nearly 25 years’ 
work to obtain this benefit. Moreover, 
there is no provision for the annui- 
tant’s wife unless she has been a 
wage-earner. 


Workers get little return 


THEREFORE, most workers will 
never attain even a minimum sub- 
sistence for themselves and their 
wives under the present Act. Indeed, 
although a couple, if dependent, can 
receive up to $60 monthly under most 
state assistance plans, the worker 
who has contributed during most of 
his working years to the insurance 
fund will get only about half that 
amount for himself and his wife. 
(Continued on page 66) 














New Headaches for the New Congress 


By HERBERT COREY 


Mayer this is a swan song. I 


never heard a swan sing and so I 
wouldn’t know. But it seems to me 
that the Old Line in four government 
departments is fading and deserves a 
requiem. The four departments are 
Labor, Commerce, Agriculture and 
Interior. The alphabetical activities 
of the past few years are still techni- 
cally classed as emergencies. But, one 
by one, they are moving into the shel- 
ter of the four Old Line departments. 
Presently they will swamp the Old 
Lin 

This is natural and inevitable. The 
six departments which carry on the 
actual business of government have 
not yet been greatly affected. War 
and Navy still watch out for our de- 
fense. Post Office carries the mails, 
and State cares for our international 
relations. Treasury keeps the books 
and handles the money and is there- 
fore engaged to some extent with the 
New Line. Justice enforces the laws 
and the New Line abounds in new 
statutes. The four other departments 
are the natural repositories for New 
Line activity. Perhaps it is an exag- 
geration to say that it will swamp 
hem. Yet what farmer who is told 
by Agriculture that he may not plant 
wheat in the south forty will pay 
ich attention to Agriculture’s bene- 
ficial bestirrings against the white- 
fringed beetle? 

A recent bulletin of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission has a significant pas- 
sage. Of the 857,520 employees of the 
executive departments who were paid 


ie 





$128,071,062 in salaries that month; 

There wer cluded 62,984 administra- 
tive employees paid from the funds of 
the emerge relief organizations. 


Perhaps the next bulletin will say 


l. The Dies Committee investigates alien 
activities 

2. The Justice Department makes plans to 
go to court with six major antitrust suits 
3. The Treasury Department stores money 
4. Senator O’Mahoney and Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold of the monopoly 


& 


committee, study business operations 
« 


>. The State Department strives to settle S 
American property claims in Mexico 





HARRIS & EWING, KEYSTONE. EWING GALLOWAY 
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nothing about this. Then the 62,984 
will have been regularized. It is a law 
of politics that the four departments 
will try to get as many of the new 
commissions, agencies, bureaus and 
independent establishments as they 
can, because every department wishes 
to grow. Labor, Agriculture, Interior 
and Commerce each has a program 
for swallowing, not only some of the 
new agencies, but some of its neigh- 
bor’s agencies. 


Old agencies will grow 


BEFORE it disappears, it might be 
worth while discovering what the 
Old Line did for itself between the 
ending of the Seventy-fifth Congress 
and the beginning of the Seventy- 
sixth. The New Liners will take care 
of themselves. 

The Old Line will ask for plenty 
from the Seventy-sixth Congress— 
more money, more power and more 
people. Every one of its heads has a 
plan to present. Mostly they are good 
plans, too, and might be adopted if 
there were just a little more meal in 
the sack. Some members of Congress 
are reported returning to that earlier 
school of thought of which my great 
grandmother was a notable exemplar. 
The peddler who called at her farm 
in Lowell Township, Vt., wanted to 
take her order for oysters to be de- 
livered on his next trip. After some 
thought the old lady nodded; 

“One oyster.” 

“You mean one dozen,”’ remonstrat- 
ed the peddler. “One oyster ain’t 
scarcely nothin’.” 

“One oyster,” she said. “That’s all 
I can pay for.” 

All the little brothers and sisters 
clustered at the knees of the depart- 
ments have growing plans, too. All 
the independent bureaus and special 
agencies, and the free corporations 
for which the Government pays but 
which it does not control. It is un- 
likely that any one of them will fail 
to ask for some addition to its scope 
and budget. It seems to be the rule 
that, once an agency is on the pay 
roll, it stays there. 

The six departments that carry on 


the actual business of government 


The Old Line in four Government depart- 
ments fades as alphabetical agencies seek 
shelter under them. It is a law of politics 
that these departments will get as many of 
the new agencies as they can. The depart- 
ments are: 1. Interior, 4. Commerce, 5. Agri- 
culture, 6. Labor. Agriculture, starting to 
reorganize, transferred A. A. A. Adminis- 
trator H. R. Tolley (2) to Chief of Agri- 
cultural Economics and Labor has become 
repository for Wage and Hour Administra- 


tion under Elmer F. Andrews (3) 
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policing and protecting and taxing 
and carrying the mail—have been 
busy all summer. They have perceived 
that there is some getting to be done 
and they have been trying to get 
while it is good. They have arguments 
on their side, too. Post Office is figur- 
ing out that the air mail may to some 
extent supplant the railroads and it 
wants to be ready. Treasury has to 
get all that money the Government 
needs. Justice has a pack of new laws 
to work with and it does not like some 
of its judges. International affairs 
ve kept War, State and Navy under 
the midnight lamps. Internal matters 
have kept the other departments al- 
most equally busy. The plans and ” : 

needs of the ten departments and the ae 22. 
appendages will occupy perhaps one 
half the time of the incoming Con- 
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Hard work in the committees  - = 
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MOST of the work will be done in 
committee rooms and will be, as a 

le, dry as dust and sleep-pro- 
ducing. Only the lively half of Con- 
sress’ work is done on the floor. This 
will be split between cracks at Harry 


Hopkins, leaves to print, fights over 


such controversial measures as the 


Seven T.V.A.’s bill, politics in general, 
and debates designed to tell the voters 
what has been done in the committee 
ro l 

A good deal of passionate head- 
tossing may be expected, because 
many of the laws enacted recently 





will come up for consideration and 
possible amendment and Senator Pat 
Harrison’s effort to obtain lower and 
fairer taxes will have more support 
than in the Seventy-fifth. It is not 
ly 10se who pay taxes to 
begin reading up on them. The United 
: is. ace yrding to one authority, 
already ten years behind its income. 
When business picks up, the Treasury 
will have to pay a higher interest rate 
than it does now on some loans. 
Hitler helped the War Department 
out a good deal during the summer. 
Army has always been a stepchild 
in its relations to the national gov- 
ernment. Forty years ago civilization 
Continued on page 70) 





The Army and Navy Department are in- 
terested in opening up the four bottlenecks 
that might “choke up” national defense. 
1. Transportation 

2. Lack of trained aviation mechanics 

3. Coordination and cooperation between 
the big city electrical plants 

4. The scattering of “educational orders” to 
supply the Army’s physical requirements 

5. The Navy is primarily concerned in its 
expansion program for more planes, bases 
and ships such as this new 10,000 ton cruis- 
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Drawings 


After the walkout 


risis-meeting, Family Style, | 


by 


CHARLES lL. 














GOELLER 








Te EMPLOYER in this case is the head of a steg 
fabrication plant in New Jersey. He is not a big business 
man. He is not a little business man. He employs maybe 
50 men when times are good and orders large. When 
times are slow and orders small the number drops per. 
force to five or ten men. (Such fluctuation is typical of 
the industry the country over.) ... Things had beep 
slow in this New Jersey plant for many months, And 
then along came a big export order for South America 
—the best piece of business in five years. The boss called 
his men back to work, he contracted for space on a 
freighter. Things began to hum.... 

And then the men just back on the job struck—for 
shorter hours, more pay (even though this was the 
first they had had in months), union recognition. They 
walked out. ... Now what? Should the boss meet the 
demands of the union and rush the order through at 
any cost? Impossible. The business wouldn’t stand it. 
But the business wouldn’t stand the loss of that order 
either. Meet the situation the boss must. And meet it 







The boss’ son turns scab 


While pickets pass the 


time away 
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Beats a Strike 


he did. Directly, personally, and in a typical American 
way. 

He called in all the male relatives—brother, son, son- 
in-law, nephews, cousin, second cousin. Clerk, doctor, 
artist, lawyer, salesman, manufacturer, teacher, they 
got to work. The ineptitude was appalling of course. 
Everyone had an inclination to be foreman. Tempers 
were lost, and found. Much swearing, much laughing. 
Much awkward pushing and pulling. Pickets meanwhile 
were for the most part peaceful. 

And so eventually, the work went forward, the ship- 
ment was made ready, and went out on time. An emerg- 
ency had been met—this once. ... Eventually, too, the 
strike was settled, and the men, a bit admiring, a bit 
sheepish, went back to work—until the next big order 
comes along, anyway. ... Now, remember that in the 
list of relatives who came to the rescue in this fight, an 
“artist” was included? Well, that was the boss’ son. 
And this series of drawings is his record of the fight 
he helped his father win. 





Other relatives come to the rescue 


Inept but willing they 
sweat and strain 


Night shifts help rush the order through 
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Christmas Tree Crop 


Worth $10,000,000 





A truck full of trees on the way to Shelton, Wash. 


ington, for railroad shipment 





Trees are sledded out to where 
they can be picked up by trucks 


A $10,000,000 industry began last July to pre- 
pare its 9,000,000 Christmas tree crop for market. 

To select and arrange for the purchase of 
acres of young trees, Christmas tree contractors 
send their scouts out in July, to be followed by 
gangs of choppers in early fall. 

These Yuletide symbols are not cut out of 
virgin forests, or even mountainous districts, 
but from cut-over lowlands. 

Halloween finds the trees being sledded to 
truck centers and, by Thanksgiving, trucks have 
brought the trees to railroad sidings to arrive 
in cities by early December. 

Nearly half of the Christmas trees used in 
this country are the balsams cut in Maine. Wash- 
ington produces 2,000,000 Douglas fir Christmas 
trees and ships thousands to South America and 
the Orient. Spruce, deodar and eastern red cedar 
are other popular species. 

Once considered a major fire hazard, the 
Christmas tree with wax candles has been sup- 
planted by electrically lit trees with fire-proofed 
decorations of metal tinsel and mica or flake 
asbestos for imitation snow effects. With the 
minimum space of the modern living room, the 
tiny “table-top” has become the most popular 
size Yuletide evergreen. 

Table-top size trees are from one to five years 
old, and it takes from 20 to 40 years to grow 
the large community Christmas trees. Forestry 
experts do not consider it destructive to cut 
these millions of evergreens. The bushy trees 
from logged-off lands, they say, do not mature 
to become valuable timber. 

Although palms and conifers were used by the 
early Egyptians for mid-winter celebrations, first 
mention of the fir as a Christmas symbol! did not 
come till 1605 in Germany. Hessian soldiers are 
said to have brought the custom to this country. 

Farmers with wasteland are now being en- 
couraged to plant Christmas evergreens as cash 
crops. Some localities have Christmas tree 
plantations, selling directly to the customer. One 
of these in Oklahoma has acres of red cedars 
near a highway enabling motorists easily to se- 
lect their Yuletide centerpiece. —Morcan Fitz fast freight from Mason County, Washington to Atlanta, Georgia | 
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This car load, all cut from privately owned land, will soon be on the | 
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EDWARD F. WALTON 


The president wouldn’t see us. He never did anything like that. It would be a departure 


| What Business Can Learn from Politics 


By JONATHAN HASBROUCK 








A: A TIME when the labor troubles 
in a strike- ridde mid-western city 
were more than eaiie violent, I walk- 
ed into the cocktail lounge of a hotel 
and found myself amidst an animated 
discussion by a group of men seated 
at a table. 

“As a class the so-called leaders of 
industry are the hardest to get,” said 
one of them, as I sat down at an ad- 
joining table. ‘‘When we go after them 
for a talk they usually hide behind 
secretaries and act as if we were try- 
ing to sell them something, instead of 
giving them a chance to get their story 
before the 90,000,000 Americans who 
see the movies each week.”’ 

The hour was late and the group 
had the room to itself. One suggested 
that I join them, so, after introducing 
myself all around, I did. 

There were five of them: Riemes, a 
hewspaper reporter; Brewster, a pub- 
lic relations counselor; Smythe, a vet- 
eran newsreel cameraman; and Gravin 
and Dirkin, each on the editorial staff 


BUSINESS men have always believed their job was to 


sell goods. They have left the speech-making to others. 


The job is still to sell goods but alert executives are al- 


ready acting to meet the situation described in this article 


of a newsreel company. Except Riemes, 
about 28 and the youngest, all were 
mature men with many years of ex- 
perience in dealing with people in the 
news. 

It seemed that all had been in town 
several days covering the strike. They 
were talking about the various actors 
in the drama. I soon saw that they 
spoke from first-hand knowledge and 
were keen students of public affairs. 
Gravin, a square-jawed individual, 
with long experience on the “news 
desk”’ of a newsreel, had the floor. 

“Now here’s an example,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Remember the week after the 
1936 election when a big steel company 
came out with a pay increase and a 
bonus? Similar action by other com- 
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panies followed—motors, oils and a 
whole flock of corporations disbursed 
millions to workers and stockholders. 
Well, it was front page and we wanted 
to cover it. 

“Everybody seemed happy except 
one powerful labor leader who prompt- 
ly said so. Well, the executive of com- 
pany number one couldn’t be reached 
but, after our request had been shunt- 
ed around awhile, a representative said 
he was sorry, but Mr. never did 
anything like that. They had never 
done so—it would be a departure. . 

“Couldn’t some vice president speak 
for the company? 

“After all, we merely wanted a sim- 
ple statement. No! No one else could 
speak for the company. Next we 
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tackled company number two—a 
motor company. No, Mr. had a 





sore throat. Someone else? No—no 
one else. But why? Surely they didn’t 
all have sore throats. No, but—but— 
and BUT! 

“Next came number three—an oil 
company. Mr. was out of town. 
Someone else? No, decidedly NO! 





Getting the runaround 


“WELL, where was Mr. ——-? We'd 
send our nearest cameraman to him. 
Well, he’d have to talk to Mr. Whoozis 
before he could give me that informa- 
tion. A couple of hours later we were 
let in on the secret that the president 
was in the Middle West. We put in a 
long distance call. No luck. We phoned 
our Chicago man to see him. After re- 
peated efforts to get in and explain 
what he wanted, he had to give it up. 
But why go on with the details? With 
‘slight variations we had the same ex- 
perience with companies four, five and 
six.” 

“Yes, we got the same runaround,” 
said newsreeler Dirkin, between puffs 
on his pipe. 

“And so the newsreels went to bed 
that week with no spokesmen in any 
of six large corporations to tell the 
90,000,000 movie fans of a develop- 
ment everyone seemed to approve— 
showing Big Business with a heart. 

“Now, what were we asking of these 
high salaried executives?” said Grav- 
in. “Was it anything they couldn’t 
give? Anything political, controversial 
or undignified? Not in the least! We 
merely asked for a statement of facts. 
The labor leader who didn’t like their 
policy didn’t need five days to make 
up his mind. He grabbed the chance to 
get his side before the people and, dur- 
ing that week, he had the whole field 
to himself. Incidentally, we were giv- 
ing these big shots an unusual oppor- 
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tunity to let the public see and hear 
them in a favorable light. They should 
have been camping on our doorsteps 
for the chance.” 

“They would have,” commented 
Brewster, the public relations coun- 
selor, “if they had any vision of the 
main job ahead of them in the years to 
come.” 

“But wasn’t your experience excep- 
tional?” I asked. 

“I should say not,” blurted Dirkin. 
“Remember the fight over the death 
sentence in the Utility Bill? Well, that 
was brewing a long time. When it be- 
came front page we decided to cover it 
for our newsreel and, as usual, give 
both sides. But that story was never 
made. And do you know why? Because 
for four months we tried to find a 
utility in the metropolitan area that 
would give its side of the case!” 

“Wasn’t there anything about the 
utilities in the newsreels ?” I asked. 

“Certainly! The opposition wasn’t 
asleep. All this time the newsreels were 
carrying subject after subject show- 
ing developments of the plan to put 
the utilities out of business. And why 
not? The opposition made news! Oh, 
yes, the utilities finally put up a fight 

after the horse was stolen. They bat- 
tled valiantly in the papers, through 
the mails and on the radio! But ap- 
parently they never heard of the sound 
newsreel!” 


Timed for the newsreels 


“THEY ought to know it after the 
1936 election,’ boomed Gravin. “If 
there ever was a man who knew the 
value of the newsreels in moulding 
popular opinion, and used it to perfec- 
tion, that man is in the White House 
today. Why, they’re still talking about 
the President’s Syracuse speech—you 
know, the one about Communism. That 
is considered one of the most effective 


speeches ever to appear in a newsreg] 
and it won him at least 1,000,000 votes 
And then his timing is perfect.” 

“Timing ? I don’t follow you,” I gaig, 

“Well, for instance, did you ever 
notice how many of the President's 
‘Fireside Chats’ are made ona Tuesday 
or at the week-end ? Tuesday is the begt 
day of the week to make the Wednes. 
day reel, and Saturday or Sunday js 
just right to hit the Monday reel. The 
Republicans stumbled half through the 
campaign before they found that out, 
with their Thursday speeches. That's 
the poorest day in the week to hit the 
newsreels—you just miss Wednesday 
and you’re old and stale for the reel the 
following Monday. But President 
Roosevelt had known this simple little 
fact since 1932 and probably before. 
There’s plenty of appreciation of the 
value of the newsreels in the White 
House. Why, they even have a special 
sound-proof room with a carefully 
placed booth for the cameras.” 

“And speaking of timing,” spoke up 
Riemes, the reporter, “‘did you notice 
a year or so back that a steel company 
announced a 40-hour week for work- 
ers on the same day it made terms with 
a labor union? What a break for the 
labor leader! Most of us humans don’t 
reason as much as we connect events, 
So, in the average mind, the union is 
credited with getting this concession,” 

“How do you account for this atti- 
tude?” I asked Gravin. 

“We usually get the alibi of ‘policy’ 
which we know covers a multitude of 
sins in public relations, including 
timidity, false modesty and innate 
conservatism on the mistaken theory 
that it is safer to do nothing. Now 
as an individual any man has a per- 
fect right to fall back on these rea- 
sons and several others. However, 
these men are not sought as individuals 
but as highly paid leaders of the com- 
panv which employs them. Personal 
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inclinations of any kind should not deter- 
mine public relations policy upon which 
so much may depend.” 

“Well, you men make a strong case, 
but aren’t you a bit unfair?” I suggested. 
“After all, some of these men may not 
look or speak well on the screen and real- 
ize it. Furthermore, these sound news- 
reels are relatively new, aren’t they?” 

“The first sound newsreel was perfect- 
ed ten years ago. Most people have no 
conception of its use and power, but are 
we to excuse leaders for not keeping 
abreast of the times?” 





Business must sell itself 


99 


“NOW as to judging them unfairly, 
Gravin continued, ‘men in our jobs are 
in unusually good spots to see what is 
going on. We know the great job industry 
has done in building America but it hasn’t 
sold the idea. And in the newsreels it has 
been lambasted all over the lot by politi- 
cians and others and has taken it lying 
down. Not only has it shown little or no 
concern but it frequently has refused to 
cooperate when the newsreels have liter- 
ally camped on its doorstep. So if my at- 
titude seems critical it is not due to a 
lack of understanding. (Personally, I 
think the real martyrs of this depression 
are the thousands of business men who 
have seen a life’s work melt away before 
their eyes.) It is rather a loss of patience 
with business leaders who have neglected 
a vital part of their jobs! There may be 
good reasons why a man cannot do this 
job creditably. All right! Then let him 
get someone who can!” 

“And here’s another point,” proke in 
Riemes. “I’ve hung around the executive 
offices of a motor company for hours wait- 

(Continued on page 80) 








The labor leader needed no second 
invitation to get his story before the 
90,000,000 moviegoers 
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“Staff headquarters” where strategies in the war against disaster 
q g g 


were mapped, carried on by lantern light until power was restored 





Michigan rolls into action. Men and trucks, rushed to New England 
by train, leave Hartford, Conn., to help whip the storm 








T. JO OFTEN we hear about the evils of big 
business—evils that are almost always poten. 
tial. Seldom do we hear about the benefits big 
business brings to society because these benefits 
are not ‘‘news” in the accepted definition. 
Occasionally, however, a case of great magni- 
tude forces its way into the news columns. Such 
was the case when the hurricane and tidal waye 
raged through New England in September. 
Consider one industry alone, the telephone, 
ind it the most serious 
and widespread destruction that any company 


The storm left beh 


of the Bell System has ever faced. A hasty pre. 
liminary estimate set the cost of restoring ser- 
vice at $10,000,000; 400 miles of cable were 
needed; 31,000 poles; 72,000,000 feet of wire; 


50 carloads of telephone hardware; hundreds of 


because 
of an integrated system of telephone operation, 

r id trained men—the three 
pressing need 1e moment—arrived from ag 
far west as Nebraska, as far south as Virginia, 
With nearly 2,400 men, 600 motor vehicles, 200 
trailers and other equipment on the job, service 
was restored to all hospitals, relief agencies, 
police and fire departments within a few days. 
Within nine days every isolated exchange wag 
back in contact with the world and, in ten days, 
individual residence and business phones were 
being restored at the rate of 25,000 each 24 
hours. It takes a spectacular emergency like 
this to illustrate the less spectacular daily ad 
vantages of bigness 
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WILLIAM C. CHAPLIS 


“Up in the air” but much at ease, Ohio ex- 


perts do their bit to restore service 


WILLIAM C. CHAPLIS 
Indiana and Illinois rushed to the rescue. These trucks came from 
Illinois. Indiana sent a seven-car special train 
2% NATION’S BUSINESS for December, 1938 
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A Big Business Conquers a Great! D 











1 Disaster 


THE PUBLIC should remember 
that, by supporting an indiscrimi- 
big | nate attack on bigness, it may 


lose the service that bigness gives 





ROY J. JACOBY 


J Action at the Western Electric distributing 


house at Watertown, Mass. Since there was 
no power, materials were carried by hand 


down seven flights of stairs 


Washington, D. C., workers 


) | arrive to take a hand 
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A sample of the problem the storm left for the telephone company— 
trees, poles, wires and cable mingled at Weston, Mass. 





Special buses rush armies of men from the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to help Rutland, Vt., get back to normalcy 
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Men and equipment from Nebraska, North and South Dakota and 
Iowa, represent Northwestern Bell in the big, peace-time push 
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Business Men Say... 


Floyd L. Carlisle 


~ 


Robert M. Myers 


L. J. SCHUMAKER, President, American Bakers Association and 
American Cone & Pretzel Company, Philadelphia 


“In baking as in many other industries, the cost of raw materials 
is losing its original importance in establishing the final price 
of finished goods. Increased taxes and labor costs alone in the 
past eight years have added from $2.50 to $3.00 to the cost of 
turning a barrel of flour and the other necessary ingredients into 
bakery products. There are also added costs due to the many con- 
veniences and services desired by the consumer. In this connec- 
tion it is well to note that although the cost of living is higher in 
this country then in most other countries, it takes a smaller 
percentage of the wage earner’s income for sustenance than in 
any other country in the world.” 


ROBERT M. MYERS, President, Indiana Bankers Association 
Vice President, Merchants National Bank, Muncie, Ind. 


“No study of economics or political economy can ignore the 
natural factors and human equations. We cannot sit in a drafting 
room and make a design for living that all people will follow. 
It is infantile to expect that mathematical or mechanical equa- 
tions can be evolved, which, when applied to people individually 
or in the mass, will produce predictable effects. Such mechanistic 
formulae are just as futile when applied to things like govern- 
mental money management, or banking policy, or the so-called 
‘social sciences.’ They fail because they collide head-on with the 
pure cussedness of human nature.” 
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Seneca M. Gamble 


FLOYD L. CARLISLE, Chairman 
Consolidated Edison Co., New York 


“Under our systems of law and ownership, private business is the 
only producer of wealth. All government activities and all govern- 
ment expenditures rest solely upon the productivity and profits 
of private business. Wages, taxes, interest and dividends are 
paid only from this source. There is no other source. ... Where 
taxes produce a decrease in volume and turnover the result is 
not healthy, either for the industry or for the whole national 
prosperity. ... Every function of business and government should 
be subordinated to the one major problem of increasing produc- 
tion and distribution.” 


SENECA M. GAMBLE, Agency Assistant 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


“Once there was a life insurance salesman who didn’t believe in 
advertising and yet... he used Ivory soap and Mennen’s shaving 
cream ... he shaved with a Gillette razor... he wore BVD under- 
wear, Interwoven socks, and Hickey-Freeman clothes . . . he 
signed his applications with a Sheaffer pen... he drank Coca- 
Cola to quench his thirst ... he went to sleep on a Simmons bed. 
And still he said ‘advertising doesn’t pay.’ What do you think?” 
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Your Bill for Government Frills 


Dear Reader: Now that the elections are over, you 
doubtless have the impulse to call upon the man who 
is to represent you, “‘to stand in your place” in the 
coming Congress. Unfortunately, 99-44/100 per cent 
of such impulses will never be carried out. But if 
duty as well as self-interest persuades you to make the 
call, and you express to your Congressman what you 
have expressed so often to me and others—that 
government expenses should be cut, that evidence of a 
desire to balance budgets would be the most hearten- 
ing thing for business recovery—then you will need 
some help. You will need help because your Congress- 
man will say, ‘“How can we cut expenses? You wouldn’t 
let people starve, would you?”’ 

Here is where you need assistance. You will sputter 
and mutter and your Congressman will take the train 
to Washington with a feeling that you have been con- 
vinced that federal expenses cannot be cut. 

But there is no need to be swept off your feet by the 


alternative of cutting relief expenditures. Thirty per 
cent of federal taxation today is used for new functions 
of government not in existence ten years ago and not 
in any way connected with relief or unemployment. 
Perhaps they are desirable in good times, but, again 
perhaps, they might be dispensed with while we 
are trying to get back on our industrial feet. 

As a contribution to this much-to-be-desired con- 
versation you are to have with your Congressman, we 
present a small segment—trivial, you may think it— 
of this increase of administrative work, all calling for 
more and more expenses. This deals with ‘‘research,”’ 
surveys, studies, reports, which usually include rec- 
ommendations for further research, surveys and more 
reports. Here is a place to begin, and if the Congress- 
man should say: “This is trivial’”’ you can tell him that 
it amounts to a half billion dollars a year and that the 
Bible is your authority that it is ‘‘the little foxes that 
destroy the vines.”’ THE EDITOR 





Tae TIME is mid-December. The 
place is a committee room in the 
House Office Building at Washington. 
An appropriations subcommittee is 
in session. Half a dozen Congressmen 
sit in various attitudes of attention 
at a long table. Present is a govern- 
ment bureau chief flanked by fiscal 
experts, assistants, secretaries and 
other aides. 

On the table is a preliminary draft 
of the 1940 Budget, a document the 
size of a New York telephone direc- 
tory. It contains all the items which 
the Budget Bureau, acting as the 
President’s representative, has ap- 
proved. It is a bigger budget than 
ever before. It sells for a dollar a copy 
but the cost is not in the printing, and 
the Superintendent of Documents 
says that, enyhow, no one ever buys 





a Copy. 

He says there is a good demand for 
Mr. Farley’s books about philately, 
for the volumes which Miss Perkins’ 
Department of Labor distributes on 
the suckling of the young, and for the 
tomes which Mr. Ickes authorizes his 
publicity staff to write about flora and 
fauna. But there is no public interest 
in the Budget. 

The Superintendent lists other doc- 
uments the public prefers to the Bud- 
get, the books about fish which are 
produced by Mr. Roper’s Department 
of Commerce, or those about bedbugs 
and the rating of June brides’ biscuits 
by Mr. Wallace’s Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A pamphlet that Mr. Morgenthau 
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finds vastly more popular than all 
of his statistics about the money his 
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The second cost of bureaucracy 
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Department takes in and pays out is 
one about hay fever. 

There on the mahogany is the Bud- 
get. It lists the receipts and expendi- 
tures of Government scheduled for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, next; 
tells about the many direct and in- 
direct ways the money will be ex- 
tracted from taxpayers, about the 
ways it will be spent. The total of pro- 
jected expenditures exceeds $9,000,- 
000,000. 

The receipts will be about $5,000,- 
000,000. The Government will go into 
the red for about $4,000,000,000 and 
this will raise the federal debt to 
more than '$40,000,000,000. It has 
gone into the red an average ol 
$2,500,000,000 annually in each of the 
past eight years. 

Thirty-nine members of the House 
appropriations committee and 24 Sen- 
ators will struggle with this budget 
for three months. The task is so 
enormous that each committee must 
be divided into subcommittees, with 
half a dozen or more meeting at the 
same time. They will summon as wit- 
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nesses the heads of more than 500 
Government bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, committees and corpora- 
tions. 


The public demands— 


THESE witnesses will urge increases 
in public expenditures and the public 
debt. They will tell the committee- 
men of an increasing public demand 
for services such as studies to find out 
the contents of birds’ stomachs; to 
find out what the hired man on the 
farm does in his spare time; to pro- 
duce a streamlined turkey that will 
fit into the modern oven and will not 
skid under the carving knife. 

If a Congressman asks for evidence 
of this public demand, the witness 
will produce a large batch of letters 
which, he says, his bureau cannot an- 
swer for lack of the information. He 
will refer to the many requests he 
receives from Congressmen them- 
selves for all sorts of information. 
Does the Congressman think that a 
great government bureau should re- 
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The Taxpayers demand these services 


ply ignominiously that it doesn’t 
know ? 

There are some who think that gov- 
ernment should be limited to the 
building of national defenses. But 
what about the general welfare? And 
the classes? Should the Government 
refuse to protect the farmer against 
the manufacturer, the laborer against 
the employer, the poor against the 
rich, the weak against the strong? 
Certainly not! 

And so it is necessary, the bureau 
man continues, to do many things 
which shortsighted persons criticize, 

He could go on forever telling how 
the Government has been trying “in 
the face of considerable opposition” 
to prevent waste in industry; to sim- 
plify the commercial production of 
things—more than 168 things—bed- 
steads, chinaware, asbestos paper, 
loaded paper shot shells, paper gro- 
cers’ bags, tissue paper, one-pound 
folding boxes for coffee, cartons for 
razor blades, folding and portable 
wooden chairs, adhesive plaster, skid 
platforms, ice cake sizes, pocket 
knives, wheelbarrows, ice cream 
molds, neck yokes, sieve sizes for 
canned peas, and braided shoe laces 

to name a few. If industry won't do 
it, the Government must. 


How to keep house 


HE could tell how the Government 
has been teaching the housewife to 
peel potatoes, stuff a roast, buy 
sheets, make baby clothes, cook fish. 
How it teaches suburbanites to polish 
floors, build driveways, grow daffo- 
dils, buy furniture, fire the furnace, 
subdue the Argentine ant, control 
fleas, suppress flies, catch centipedes, 
raise ducks, disinfect a stable, pop 
corn, control wild garlic, dye at home. 
These things cost money. 

It tells people what to put into the 
medicine cabinet, how to clean walls, 
sew blouses, buy ready-made cloth- 
ing, wipe joints, wrap bundles, pre- 
serve fish nets, and make useful 
things out of abandoned egg crates. 
Recently the results of more than 200 
federal projects for the suburbanite 
and home builder were indexed. They 
include investigations about baking 
and barns, cellars and chimneys, 
grafting and home carpentry, light- 
ning and manuring, pickles and poi- 
son ivy, rabbits and sauerkraut, slip 
covers and washing. 

There are 75 of these lists, citing 
thousands of projects, from ‘‘Amer- 
ican History and Biography” to the 
production of “Handy Books.”’ Handy 
books tell how to do things. In the 
foreword the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments says they “are good to have 
around.” There are lists of investiga- 
tions about birds and wild animals, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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The New Future of Air Transportation 


By W. A. PATTERSON 


EVERYONE who uses the air 


t lines either as a passenger or 
| 


e ia 


shipper will be interested in the 
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possibilities of improved service 


which are described in this article 









superseded. The 42 passenger plane may 


be the next step in modernization 


Durinc the first six months of 1938 
the losses of the domestic air lines 
totalled more than $2,000,000 depleting 
the financial resources of some of them 
to the danger point and bringing to a 
crisis the critical financial problems 
which have beset the air transport in- 
dustry since the air mail contracts 
were cancelled in 1934. 

It is significant that, in the first half 
of the current year, the air lines in- 
creased revenue passenger traffic 19 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1937, yet their losses in the 1938 pe- 
riod were as great, if not greater, than 
those in the same period last year. 

In analyzing this paradoxical situ- 
ation one discovers threads leading to 
Several circumstances which have a 
direct bearing on the problem and one 
or more of which may be the funda- 
mental cause of a condition so uneco- 
nomical that its continuance threatens 
rough air ahead for the air lines. The 


Air equipment seldom wears out. It is 


Planes can carry only so many pounds. If more of 


these pounds are mail, fewer passengers can ride 


most discussed, and perhaps the most 
important, of these circumstances in- 
volves the arbitrary system of pay- 
ment for carrying air mail which has 
prevailed since the Air Mail Act of 
1934 was enacted. In effect, this law 
established a system under which the 
Government’s payments to the air lines 
for carrying the mail—in the case of 
at least two major air lines—were not 
only utterly inconsistent with service 
rendered, but were actually less than 
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the revenue accruing to the Govern- 
ment from postage on letters carried 
by the lines. 

The 1934 legislation arbitrarily lim- 
ited the amount of payment permitted 
to air lines regardless of the volume 
of mail they handled. This was in di- 
rect violation of a basic principle of 
air line economics, the premise that, al- 
though air transport’s fundamental 
product is speed, it sells this speed in 
packages representing pounds of pay- 
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load. Some of these are mail pounds, 
others are express pounds, still others 
are passenger pounds but, regardless 
of their distribution, the air line has 
just so many pounds to sell on each 
flight. 


A weight handicap 


WHEN the weight of the mail which 
it must transport exceeds the maximum 
poundage for which the air line may be 
paid the extra pounds must be carried 
without charge and these pounds are 
subtracted from passenger or express 
pounds. Thus, the 1934 legislation not 
only required certain air lines to carry 
extra mail at a profit to the Govern- 
ment but actually diminished the po- 
tential revenue from passengers and 
express. 

Another difficulty for the lines has 
been the increase in operating costs 
due to higher wages, higher taxes and 
higher costs of materials and supplies. 
Coupled with this has been the intro- 
duction of new equipment for improved 
service, with resulting increases in de- 
preciation charges. Personnel has also 
been increased as the air lines enlarged 
their flight operations and research di- 
visions in the interests of greater 
safety. 

Another circumstance has intensi- 
fied the problem of domestic air lines: 
In the decade that commercial air 
transportation has been in existence 
the technique of flight operations has 
developed rapidly. Engineers of the 
equipment manufacturers have coop- 
erated with air line and airplane factory 
technical personnel to refine fiying 
equipment and to develop and perfect 
various facilities and accessories which 
have contributed greatly to the present 
efficiency of scheduled flying that is a 
standard for the entire world. 

This interest in and competition 
among the engineering profession has 
brought a rapid series of improvements 
and changes. An air line facility that 
today represents a definite improve- 
ment over previous equipment may to- 
morrow be obsoleted by a new device. 
As a result, the air line which desires 
to maintain efficiency finds it necessary 
to take advantage of improvements 
which mean greater safety yet have 
no direct effect in increasing the line’s 
earning capacity. 

For example, the Boeing 247 trans- 
port, which has been in operation on 
United Air Lines, has had four differ- 
ent propellers, some replacing others 
within a year, less than half the rea- 
sonable useful life of the propeller. The 
original standard fixed pitch propeller 
was replaced with a two-blade control- 
lable pitch installation, which in turn 
was supplanted by a three-blade con- 
trollable pitch development. In a rela- 
tively short time a constant speed pro- 
peller permitting automatic control of 
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the propeller pitch was developed to 
obsolete and replace the previous type. 

The original propeller installation on 
this twin-engined airplane cost $700. 
The investment in propellers over a 
period of years totals $5,400 per air- 
plane. In addition, United has just in- 
vested $232,000 in a new type hydro- 
matic ‘full feathering” propeller for 
installation on all Douglas planes. 

The significant point is each new 
type propeller so increased efficiency 
and safety that its prompt installation 
was dictated regardless of the remain- 
ing period of useful life of the device 
it supplanted. Yet this series of im- 
provements added not five cents to the 
earning power of the fleet of airplanes. 

These, then, are some of the major 
problems which air lines are facing to- 
day. They are among the factors which 
pushed the air line industry more than 
$2,000,000 into the “red” last year and 
a comparable amount so far this year. 

What is to be the outcome? In- 
vestors, the public at large, and the 
air lines themselves, are asking that 
question. The answer bids fair to rest 
with the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
established by the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

This Civil Aeronautics Act covers 
many things in addition to the adminis- 
tration and regulation of air transpor- 
tation; its scope is the entire commer- 
cial aviation industry. The Authority 
intends to do much for the problems 
of private flying. It is set up to deal 
with fixed base commercial operations; 
and to exercise influence over foreign 
air line operation conducted from this 
country by United States citizens. It is 


only with the application of the Aga™ 


to scheduled air transportation, hoy. 
ever, that this discussion is concerneg 

From the air transport standpoint, 
the Civil Aeronautics Act represents 
regulatory legislation that the air lines 
not only welcome but requested, Jp 
fact, managements of the leading lines 
worked for the passage of this legis}a. 
tion. While it may seem unprecedenteg 
for an infant business to ask govern. 
ment regulation, it seems inevitable 
that the solution to the problems which 
threaten air transportation lies in the 
constructive, intelligent, coordinated 
regulation which this Act appears to 
provide. 


Consolidating regulations 


FOR this reason the air lines welcome 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 ang 
the regulatory body it created as the 
key which can unlock the door to a new 
future in air transportation. Specifical- 
ly, the Act does three important 
things: 


1. It consolidates in the C.A.A. the ad- 
ministrative, regulatory, and supervisory 
powers previously distributed among the 
Post Office Department, the Department of 
Commerce, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Thus it provides one instead 
of many bureaus for a uniform control of 
aviation. It provides one instead of several] 
groups to which the air lines can take their 
problems and from which they can ask 
relief when conditions warrant. 

2. It empowers the C.A.A. to fix rea- 
sonable rates of compensation for trans 


portation of mail by air... that such com 
pensation, together with all other rev 
enue, will enable air carriers “under hom 
est, economical, and efficient 


manag 


(Continued on page 82) 





Air line investments such as this new headquarters building at Chicago 


are stabilized by the new Civil Aeronautics Act 
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Burroughs 

Low-Cost ? 
Payroll Accounting 4 

Machine “3 


: Burroughs 
Payroll and 
form Writing 


Burroughs 
Labor Computing 
and Accounting 

Machine 


Burroughs 
Electric 
Adding 
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Burroughs 
Payroll Accounting 
Machine 






Burroughs 


covers the entire range of 


WAGE AND HOUR 
RECORDS and STATISTICS 


along with all payroll records 
and labor distribution 


Burroughs machines provide these five important 
records, including wage and hour statistics, in a 
fraction of the time required by ordinary methods: 
1. Individual Employee’s Hour and Earnings Record. 
Individual Employee’s Pay Statement or Receipt. 


Individual Employee’s Pay Check or Envelope. 





~~ PP PF 


Departmental or Group Payroll Summary Sheet. | 
5. Departmental or Group Payroll Check Register. | 

| 

If desired, all five can be prepared on a single | 
machine in one operation, under any one of several | 


plans. | 


To determine the particular machine and plan that 





will fit your requirements at the lowest cost, call | 


the local Burroughs representative. Or write to— | 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | 
6102 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan | 


| 


| 





At the left are illustrated five different types of Burroughs machines | 
for payroll and labor accounting. These machines are offered in many 


styles and sizes to meet the requirements of any business, large or small. 
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Preview of Tomorrow’s Leadership 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL 






Personality is rated high. Tomorrow’s leaders will be 


able to win the respect and friendship of all employees 


Ax EXTRAORDINARY opportu- 
nity has recently presented itself to 
me. Through the eyes of several hun- 
dred executives, educators and busi- 
ness men, I have been enabled to see, 
in profile, the typical young executive 
of today who will become the major 
executive of tomorrow. 

Through the generosity of the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation, a grant of 
funds permitted the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology to announce a 
group of competitive postgraduate 
fellowships in business administra- 
tion. These were extended to young 
executives of several years’ indus- 
trial experience and of technical col- 
legiate background. Response to this 
beneficence was widespread. Indus- 
trialists in all sections cooperated in 
searching their organizations for 
qualified applicants and in arranging 
suitable leaves of absence in the event 
of election. With the flood of applica- 
tions came letters of recommendation 
from executives, former teachers and 
acquaintances. 

It is of these comments that I speak. 
As I have reread them I have come to 
believe that they describe the busi- 
ness leaders of the near future—the 
1945 model now in the making. True, 
these letters were properly advoca- 
tive in nature. True, they were doubt- 
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less colored by enthusiasm for the 
young men in question. Yet they in- 
evitably revealed the present opinion 
of men of judgment as to the qualities 
which assure future executive pro- 
ficiency. Quickly I should say that the 
round of abilities necessary to accom- 
plishment appears unchanged. Signifi- 
cance lies in the changing areas of 
usefulness in which these virtues may 
be exercised. Tomorrow’s business 
leader will use his talents in new 
ways, if I have translated these letters 
correctly. 


Broad characteristics 


NO two persons will agree upon the 
method of assorting an assembly of 
human characteristics; and when I 
show preference for such broad divi- 
sions as energy or physical resource, 
intellect, personality and character, 
I know that I shall at once be open to 
criticism. Yet these groupings provide 
a screen upon which the profile may 
roughly be outlined. 

Not many years ago, to work hard 
was to “work with a will.” Accom- 
plishment assumedly sprang from 
will power. Today, I find will power 
rarely mentioned as such. Instead, 
executives look for the young man of 
exuberant energy, who has an innate 
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A PROFILE of the business man of the 
future as seen by chief executives, edu- 


cators, and colleges of today 


capacity for hard, sustained work, 
who likes it, who seems literally to 
gain vitality by overcoming obstacles, 
We have come to look for the young 
man with a clear and unmistakable 
heritage of physical resource. 

Not many years ago, we heard a 
good deal about the go-getter. He was 
not mentioned in these letters. Ag- 
gressiveness, yes. But in almost every 
case it was pointed out that it was 
not overbearing or obnoxious. A new 
concern for the reaction to aggres- 
siveness was evident. 

Not many years ago, we heard a 
good deal about obedience to orders— 
loyalty. This attribute is still in good 
repute, but again it is qualified. Exec- 
utives want young men who can dis- 
tinguish when they should follow or- 
ders and when they should act on 
their own initiative, particularly in 
the event of unforeseen circum- 
stances. 

Especially do they praise initiative 
when it includes originality or when 
it shows itself in broad social or 
humanic areas. 

There is a trend away from go- 
getters to go-finders. 

Former teachers point with pride 
to the appearance of energy on the 
campus. The candidate’s participation 
in important campus affairs is a com- 
mon characteristic of these letters. 
Here, activities are often in the form 
of responsibilities, of managerships 
and class office-holding. Comments 
from friends cite an equal range of 
contributory activities; and there ap- 
pears in these young personalities a 
strong love for the out-of-doors—of 
tennis, of fishing, of golf. 

The limitations laid down by the 
competition made high scholastic 
standing a matter of course. Never- 
theless executives showed evident ad- 
miration for the keen mind, the high 
intellectual capacity, the unusual abil- 
ity to grasp new problems. The virtue 
of working long after hours on re- 
ports was little emphasized. Rather 
was there admiration for the quality 
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How a yellow envelope 


saves an hour in time of need 


“VERY morning, into the mail 
3 room of the Metropolitan Life 
[nsurance Cor 
to that handled by the 
Wayne, 


\mong the tons of mal will be 


npany, pours a flood ot 
mail equal 


city of Fo Indiana. 


some 1200 to 1500 vellow envelopes. 
[f ity eC] essary toopen these vel- 
lo ivelopes and classify their con- 
it least an hour would be lost 
it a time when every hour ts pre- 
But there is no need to open them. 
[he color says that some ired im 
\/ polit pia and 
tha ) ) else is left behin d, faced 


the extraordinary and tmmedi- 


s that always accompany 


So the vellow envelope takes prece- 


dence over all incoming mail. Un- 
opened, it is hurried to the proper de- 
when 


partment, where the claim, 


verified, is immediately put through 
for payment. 

That is one of the reasons why, in 
the vast majority of all death claims, 
Metropolitan is able to mail the in- 
surance check on or before the second 
day following receipt of the claim. 

Incomplete or inaccurate informa- 
tion accounts for nearly all cases of 
delay. Last year, less than one-third 
of 1% 


courts. Legal defense was undertaken 


of the claims reached the 


only when necessary to protect the 
interests of the other policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 

The truth is that life insurance 


companies wish pay every claim 


promptly. But competent manage- 
ment and system, as well as sound 
financial structure, are necessary to 
make that wish come true. 





Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


PRESIDENT 





1 MADISON AVENUE, New York, N. Y. 
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of mind which surmounted intellec- 
tual obstacles with ease. 

A similar trend was evident in view- 
ing these men’s attitude of mind. Eag- 
erness to learn as evidenced by out- 
side studies and reading was com- 
mended. But more noticeable was en- 
thusiasm for the ability to absorb new 
situations and work out solutions; to 
absorb information quickly, to inves- 
tigate wide ranges of special prob- 
lems. Again and again analytical pow- 
er was stressed—the ability to pre- 
pare complete and intelligent reports, 
to summarize statistical data, to make 
thorough investigation and then fit 
results into practical operation on an 
economical basis. 


Breadth of study indicated 


MOST interesting was the praise for 
breadth of intellectual interest. Form- 
er teachers recalled desires for di- 
versified courses of studies, while old- 
time acquaintances pointed to conver- 
sational ability in a variety of fields. 
The executives found satisfaction in 
two resources. They took pride in 
these young men’s social and civic 
contributions and their unprejudiced 
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who invariably succeeded in carrying 
out special assignments, received high 
praise indeed because they had 
proved their ability to grow with the 
organization. 

Nevertheless, judgment was the 
most favored talent. Other qualities 
enlisted admiration but this com- 
manded respect. The generally sens- 
ible outlook, the accurate and bal- 
anced decision, the assurance of thor- 
ough work and honest thought win 
without reservation the respect and 
confidence of superiors. 

And now we come to the enigma for 
which I have no answer. Read these 
letters and you will find your fellow 
executives divided into two camps. 
You will find those who favor the 
presence of enthusiasm because of its 
effect upon others, or for its inner 
stimulus to ambition; while, in an- 
other group, you will find those who 
argue strongly for the stable person- 
ality—the steady accomplishment. 
Perhaps these characteristics are not 
opposed; perhaps their relative influ- 
ence may properly vary in different 
zones of responsibility. Still, I gain 
the impression that here there is some 
difference of opinion, although in no 





When respect and affection reach downward and youthward 
in our organizations we know that continuity will be assured 


attitudes. They took pride in their ca- 
pacity to deal painstakingly with de- 
tail and yet maintain the larger per- 
spective. 

But it seemed to me that the intel- 
lectual quality which brought most 
exuberant praise was adaptability. 
Those young men who had shown 
willingness to exert their best efforts 
on any problem, who had a breadth 
of accomplishments to their credit, 


case is enthusiasm or its absence 
made a basis for criticism. 

A most striking similarity in these 
letters was the emphasis—through 
understatement—which was given to 
moral integrity. It was mentioned. 
Men were held to be upright, high- 
minded, of high moral standards. Yet 
the point was never pressed. It was 
taken for granted. 

One characteristic appeared that 
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was logical and yet unanticipated, 
There was a distinct emphasis upon 
serious-mindedness. Teachers re. 
called it. Executives commended it be- 
cause of its close relationship to aq 
sense of responsibility and interest in 
work. Friends praised it because of 
its value in their acquaintanceship. 

I was interested to find the almost 
universal approbation which execu- 
tives gave to ambition. As a college 
teacher, I have heard not a little about 
the trials and troubles springing from 
overambition, and to read the many 
words of commendation for this 
prime quality was gratifying. Here 
was a constant source of delight to 
the older sponsors. The young execu- 
tive, outwardly ambitious, who con- 
stantly struggled to benefit himself 
elicited outspoken admiration. Par- 
ticularly was this true when ambition 
took the form of breadth in initiative. 

An almost inseparable sister-word 
was “conscientiousness.” Already I 
have referred to the qualities of sta- 
bility and steadiness. Here we have 
another affirmation of an old-time at- 
tribute that takes the derivative 
forms of reliability, dependability, 
persistence, ability to finish any task 
begun. That inner fire for high stand- 
ards is still as precious as ever in the 
eyes of American business men. Why 
must so many employees suffer under 
the delusion that they must work for 
a company when, with but the addi- 
tion of conscientiousness to their ef- 
forts, they may work with the com- 
pany and for themselves? 


Good will in industry 


FINALLY, and indeed of greatest in- 
terest to me, was the emotional re- 
sponse which these older men re- 
turned to the younger and promising 
personalities. These candidates 
seemed generally to possess that cu- 
rious radiance that warms all hearts. 

I did not count the number of times 
the term “pleasing personality” oc- 
curred but it was perhaps the most 
frequent of all approbations. What a 
change from yesterday when “domin- 
ating,” “strong,” or “powerful” would 
have been the adjective used. How the 
virtue of good will is permeating all 
industry. Again and again I read of 
men who had been liked throughout 
faculty and student body, who were 
generally popular in the organization, 
who were strongly supported by al! 
associates, who held the respect and 
whole-hearted cooperation of all em- 
ployees, who were regarded highly 
by everyone in the community. Here 
is a quality which will be increasingly 
precious in this increasingly over- 
crowded world. Keen eyes scanning 
the coming generation have already 
detected its worth. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Under the flying fingers of such capable op- 
erators as Miss Quinn of the Payroll 


Department, Comptometers weave Can- Miles of towels flow from the looms of Cannon Mills, Inc., producer of famed Cannon towels, sheets, 
non’s figures into an orderly pattern. and hosiery. Shown above are the twenty-seven new and colorful Cannon towel style ensem- 
Miss Ouinn operates an Electric Model K. bles. Cannon Mills produce more than half of the branded towels made in the United States. 


COMPTOMETERS weave figure-patterns for Cannon Mills 


pene loom large in any 
discussion of Cannon Mills, 
Inc., whose products find their 
way into almost every U. S. 
home. And business figures 
loom large in Cannon’s oper- 
ations: 18,000 employees, mil- 
lions of units produced in a 
day, purchases and sales on a 
gigantic scale. 

“To keep our figure work un- 
der control at all times,” says 
E. G. Bost, Treasurer, ‘‘we 
have become more and more de- 
pendent on Comptometers. We 
put our first Comptometers to 
work twenty years ago. Compt- 
ometers are producing efficient 
results in our Payroll, Auditing, 
Billing, Accounts Payable and 
other departments. They have 
effected valuable short-cuts and 
give us figures we can count on!” 

We'd like to show you how 
Comptometer methods can 
bring new order out of your 
business’ figure-facts. Call your 
local Comptometer office, or 
write to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., 1712 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cannon's payroll—/‘ke Cannon’s production—is extensions for gross amount, for making the 
measured in Gargantuan figures. This efficient deduction for net amount, and for bal- 


Comptometer payroll-computing department ancing the payroll. As a result of a recent 
works on staggered two-week payrolls for department consolidation that effected in- 
18,000 employees. Here Comptometers are creased efficiency and savings, Comptometers 


used for adding hours of work, for figuring are now more valuable than ever to Cannon. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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No Business Can Escape Change 


However the election results, busi- 
ness is continually seeking the cus- 


tom of the public 


1 @ A PLASTIC, non-slip, water-resistant cork and rubbe1 
flooring material has been developed from cork, rubber, and 
other materials. It is applied by trowel, results in a resilient, 
quiet, wear-resistant surface. It adheres to clean steel, concrete, 
masonry, composition boards, or wood surfaces. 


2 @® ANEW filter material removes iron from water wheth- 
er in soluble or insoluble form. It operates catalytically, is 
efficient to 0.2 parts per million. 


3 @ A NOVEL coating can be used as a clear rust inhibitive 
coating or as a rust preventive primer for practically any 
type finish. It adheres to all metals, is applied by brush, spray, 
or dip, dries in fifteen minutes, is practically water clear. 


4 e CHROMIUM plating with improved adhesion of electro- 
plated deposits is reported possible after use of a new cleaning 
material which has a chromic acid tolerance much greater than 
used heretofore. 


5 @ A SELF-CONTAINED, portable, electrostatic air clean- 
er has been designed especially for relief of hay-fever and 
pollen-asthma sufferers but is also applicable for general air 
cleaning in an average sized room. 


6 @© AN INSTRUMENT of unusual accuracy to measure low 
voltages as from thermocouples is accurate within a limit of 
error of 0.01% plus 0.5 microvolt. A certificate supplied makes 
possible a substantial reduction of the percentage error. It 
measures from 0 volts to 0.111110 volts. 


7 @ A NEW high-speed process for plating of copper utiliz- 
ing high current density makes possible heavy coatings in a 
short time. Smooth or bright coatings may be produced. In 
chromium plating it makes possible the use of more copper, 
less nickel. 


8 e A NEW drive for conveyor belts does not need to be 
located at the head end of the belt, does not require a conven- 
tional take-up, operates to keep belt at proper tension—a 
minimum when not loaded—will drive in either direction 


9 @ A WINDPROOF ash tray for drafty places has a spe- 
cial cigarette rest which dumps the burning cigarette in the 
tray if left burning too long. 


10 e ANEW desk-type dictating machine requires less desk 
space than a sheet of letterhead paper, is completely enclosed, 
and has a new recorder to pick up true tones. 


11 @ A THERMOPLASTIC material for coating the inside 
of containers is resistant to acids and alkalies and some al- 
cohols, is moisture-proof, and free from odor or taste. It has 
no harmful effect on food. 


12 @ A NEW vertical letter file has a compressor which auto- 
matically releases pressure to allow folders to lean backwards 


into an easily visible position when the drawer is opened. Pres- 


sure is conversely tightened up by closing the drawer. 


13 @ AN INGENIOUS device for first-aid departments and 
hospitals enables one attendant to lift and move patients with- 
out strain to the operator. It is said to be easier on the patient 
than a stretcher. 


14 e FOR PNEUMATIC tube dispatch systems there is now 
a transparent carrier which permits quicker rerouting and 
immediate attention to rush matter. It is shatter-proof, avail- 
able in several sizes. 
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15 e@ A COMPACT, portable telephone is only 3” by 3” by 24”, 
Transmitter, receiver, and ringing device are in the same smal] 
housing. The ringing tone is particularly designed for outdoor 
use. 


16 e@ A KEY chain fastened to the end of a miniature flash- 
light about half the size of a fountain pen offers sufficient light 
for keys and many other uses. 


17 e A POLISHED chromium scroll for holding books up- 
right combined with an accurate metallic thermometer set in 
a cherry-inlaid walnut block gives a new combination of utili- 
tarian devices 





26 @e A NOVEL toaster has a short conveyor to keep the slices 
moving. It turns out light or dark toast without grid marks or 
burned spots, drops the toast, when finished, on a plate. The hood 
is easily removed for cleaning. 


18 e A SHOWER stall floor made of seamless non-oxidizing 
rubber is leak-proof, easy to install, slip-proof, unaffected 
by settling of the building. 


19 e@ PEAT, compressed into clean briquettes which burn 
with a bright flame, giving off an even heat and leaving no 
bulky ashes or clinkers, are now seeking favor in American 
fireplaces. They are said to give off a pleasant aroma of peat 


20 e A REAR door for light trucks, of new design, is made 
of flexible steel so that it can be raised or lowered like a shade. 
It curves in under the roof when raised, stays put at any point 


21 ¢ A NEW spraying primer for ferrous surfaces dries 
in ten minutes, gives a semi-gloss coat, smooth in texture, 
which needs no sanding. It has extreme water-resistance, in- 
sulates against galvanic corrosion, is oil and gasoline proof, 
has good adhesion and is easily bonded to finishing coats. 


22 © WET concrete floors can now be patched in one day 
with a waterproof and oil- and acid-resisting compound 


23 @ A NOVEL card game resembling poke may be played 
by any number of players without gathering around the table. 


24 © FOR RAILWAY switches there is now an electric heat- 
er to keep them free of ice and snow. The heater is sealed to 
prevent entrance of moisture, is permanently installed under 
the rail. 


25 e@ A NEW powder carrier for milady’s purse prevents 
leakage of loose powder. Shaped like a stubby pencil, it easily 
dispenses powder for the puff. It comes in a variety of colors. 

WILLARD L. HAMMER 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTion’s BUSINESS has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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| *‘Never mistake size as a measure of im- ‘And there certainly is a difference in **Here’s some more real design that speaks vol- 
portance in Motor Control. The failure of a Motor Control. See how easily this entire umes about the manufacturer’s experience.|} 
| | motor of 5 h.p. or less can fre- contactor unit is removed so the correct See these pivots or bearings for the moving 
quently upset operations and cause big losses. magnet coil for any specific job can be inserted parts? They prevent sloppy, noisy operation, assure! 
It’ t good business to buy the best Motor or the contacts themselves can be inspected in a correct alignment of contacts and positive contact 
Control for y size motor.” jiffy. And these contacts are solid silver, believe pressure. No sliding parts to cause friction, wear, 


it or not.”’ 





ntally ...so that even the semi-are produced 
in automatically lengthen upward to carry the heat away. It simply licks 
the pr »blem of bu ning and pitting of contacts.” 


I 


4 “You saw those ‘twin-break’ silver contacts that break up arcing. Now 
{ 


ee how they open... hori 





‘I am sure we have tried every kind of Motor Control 

made, but thé more we compared, the more we liked 

Cutler-Hammer. Since we have standardized on 
Cutler-Hammer we have simplified our stock room problem 
and have effected better service to all our departments. So 
many Cutler-Hammer parts are interchangeable . .. we 
should have standardized this way years ago.” 


© CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Electrical Manufacturers, 
1251 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 





NOW THE BOSS KNOWS WHY!" 








and trouble.”’ 








*‘And here’s the most important part of Motor Control . . . the over- 
load protection. This Cutler-Hammer Eutectic Alloy Relay is the} 
smartest invention of its kind. It keeps the motor working right up to} 
the danger point and no farther. It is absolutely dependable, unaffected by} 
dust or temperature changes. No adjustments to make or go out of order.) 
No parts to replace. Easily and simply reset.” 
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S. A. Knisely 


S$... KNISELY, director of advertising, Republic Steel Corporation, is 
the new president of the National Industrial Advertisers Association. 
Organized in 1922, the Association has made rapid strides in the past 
two or three years, increasing its membership from several hundred 
to 1,200. Mr. Knisely has been a leading figure in the drive for member- 
ship and in increasing the influence of his Association’s activities. 


Louis S. Cates, president, Phelps Dodge Corp., who was awarded a 
medal by the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers for the development of large-scale methods of mining copper 
ores and as an administrator of mining and metallurgical enterprises. 


J. L. Alphen will head the combined General Seafoods Corp. and Bay 
State Fishing Company which will work out of Boston with a fleet of 
23 trawlers. The combined company will continue to produce and 
market packaged fish, both frozen and unfrozen, the total volume of 
which has increased since 1929 from 83,000,000 to 121,000,000 pounds. 


Carleton H. Palmer, president, E. R. Squibb & Sons, who dedicated 
the new Squibb Institute for Medical Research, occupying a $750,000 
laboratory building at New Brunswick, N. J. Aim of the founders is 
to create in the medical and biological fields an industry-supported 
research enterprise comparable to the Bell Telephone and General 
Electric Laboratories in the sphere of physics. 


T. J. Strickler, general manager of the Kansas City Gas Company 
and a director of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, is chairman of the 
Gas Association’s national advertising committee which has an- 
nounced another three-year cooperative campaign based on the suc- 
cess of their current promotional campaign for gas equipment. 
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COMPANY ? 


S$ 


ae =” “d MILLIONS OF SALES are made—and lost 
| ' —every day because of the way people feel 
toward a company. 

Many successful companies know this. They 
employ advertising to give the public a 
fair and friendly picture of their business 


—as well as their products. 


Those who used the Post for this purpose 





last year had assets of seven billion dollars 
and included representative companies in 
steel, motors, Communications, electrical 
equipment, rubber and sugar. Together, 


they invested almost as many dollars in the 





Post as they did in all other magazines 


| s combined. 


More and more, thoughtful advertisers are 
realizing that when you win friends for your 


company, you win sales for your product. 





‘THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


MORE THAN 3,000,000 COPIES WEEKLY ... ALL BOUGHT AT FULL PRICE 
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Washington and Your Business 


THE Federal Communications Com- 


rT ” mission is the latest to feel the 

Sa ncle ; 
Y Unc weight of Thomas Corcoran’s hand. 
to Corcoran He is not only rewriting the basic 


law under which the F.C.C. is func- 
tioning, but he is giving orders to the Commission: 

“We're getting rid of so-and-so,” he telephoned to one 
commissioner. ““You vote with us. Or else—’”’ 

Mr. Corcoran has practically made it certain that Con- 
gress will investigate the F.C.C. After all, it is a con- 
gressional and not an executive appendage. Some con- 
gressmen want to know about (A) censorship and (B) 
how to pull wires to get a wave length, and (C) how 
one goes about evading the F.C.C.’s own orders when one 
wants to buy a station and (D) how the farmers are 
going to like what is happening to their little stations 
through which they get crop news. Or, for that matter, 
the reverse of crop news. 


IT IS a fair guess that, when the 
F.C.C. is investigated, Mr. Corcoran 
will be butchered amid scenes of re- 
pellent publicity. It would be an ex- 
aggeration to say that Congress is 
enamored of Mr. Corcoran. Some congressmen, too, would 
like to trample over Mr. Corcoran’s body to get at some 
of his friends. They recall with sounds indicating pleas- 
ure that the last time he was on the congressional! witness 
stand he came away minus some of his feathers. 


Might be Big 
Roman Holiday 


LINES found in the palms of Secre- 
Another Dash of ‘2'y Ickes’s hands indicate that the 
Virgin Islands will also be paraded 
through the halls of Congress, if 
there is time and space left for the 
investigation. The Virgins complain in a general way 
that they are not getting enough out of their own rum 
and that they are being made to pay taxes for the sup- 
port of some of Secretary Ickes’s ideas which no longer 
receive his paternal care. The Virgins say, also, that 
whenever they come to Washington with a complaint an 
unknown man about Mr. Ickes’s size slaps a black bag 
over their heads and sends them back to the island. 


Dissatisfaction 


THE Association of American Rail- 
roads learned from the General Ac- 
counting office that in 1928 the Gov- 
ernment paid out $25,797,108 for 
the carrying of 237,401 freight and 
passenger units. Business was good then. In the fiscal 
year of 1938 the Government paid $64,340,821 for the 
carrying of 657,810 freight and passenger units. Busi- 
ness not so good. Complaints were general that govern- 
ment was crowding into the field of private business. The 
government business in the election year of 1936 jumped 
to $50,000,000, which was $13,000,000 more than that 
of 1935. In 1937 another $10,000,000 was put on. In 1938 
the Government added another $4,000,000. 


How that Baby 
Has Grown Up! 


AS THE government business with 
Just When Roads the railroads increased, the profits 
of the roads decreased. Not entirely 
Needed Money a coincidence, for much of this gov- 
ernment business was carried at an 
actual loss. Under the law, the “land grant” roads cut 
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back 50 per cent of their tariff charges on government 
business. This forces the roads which are not “land 
grants” to meet the reduced government rate, if they 
are to get any business. If they tried to refuse the 
money-losing government business the I.C.C. would get 
them by the neck. Congress will be asked to void the 
“land grant” provision in the law. Considerable lofty 
oratory will result. 


REGARDLESS of the merits of the 
controversy between the railroads 
and their employees, the fact was 
demonstrated that, under the Na- 
tional Mediation Law, it is possible 
to iron out a wage-and-hour dispute without the use of 
sit-down strikes or violent ukases by a federal board. 
This will be called to the attention of Congress and John 
L. Lewis when the time comes for the amendment of the 
Wagner Act, under which the N.L.R.B. functions. It has 
been stated that Mr. Roosevelt is satisfied with the Act 
as it stands, but some of the insiders think he will not 
be stiff about it. 


Force Met Post: 
No Harm Done 


ADMINISTRATOR ANDREWS of 
the wage-and-hour law is breaking 
new ground. When a business man 
asks a question to which he does not 
know the answer Mr. Andrews says: 


Mr. Andrews 
and the Courts 


Darned if I know what to say about that. We’ll have to let 


the courts decide 

This observer does not remember any other adminis- 
trator since the days of Tugwell who took so advanced a 
position. Even Gen. Hugh Johnson of the N.R.A. used 
to feel that courts were mere flyspecks on the mirror of 
progress. 


IT ISN’T like that in some of the 
holier spots. A correspondent for a 
string of papers in the South and 
West got a letter from a cotton 
farmer: 


Putting Finger 
On the A.A.A. 


I sold my crop for $96.26. This would have been all mine, ex- 
cept that I had had a row with the local boss. So the A.A.A 
refused to allow me the exemption of $96 to which I am entitled 
and my year’s work netted me 26 cents. 

At first the A.A.A. would not interfere with the local 
boss but when the correspondent acted as though he 
might write a piece about it a compromise was reached. 

“They allowed me half my exemption,” the grateful 
farmer wrote. But the correspondent is still puzzled. 
Either the farmer was entitled to all of his exemption 
or he was not entitled to any. The law does not provide 
for half exemptions. He suspects that next year the cot- 
ton farmer will do what the local boss orders. 


WARREN PIERSON, the young 
man who is chairman of the Export- 
Import Bank, returned from a visit 
to every country in South America, 
bar one 

“Elated by the prospects ahead.”’ 

This listener is not so elated. It appears that a 
good business on-the-cuff is awaiting us in South Amer- 
ica. The Export-Import Bank will underwrite up to 50 
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YOUR BUSINESS CAN BE ORPHANED, TOO: 


p® DENT business men carry 
fire insurance as a matter of 
course, on buildings, equipment 
and stocks. Yetina business of three 
partners, aged 50, there are 13 
chances that one of them will die 
within the next 24 hours, to one 
chance of fire! That might well mean 
an “orphaned” business—whether 
it's a One-man concern, a partner- 


ship or a corporation. 


Chere’s a simple way to make sure 
that your business will never be 
orphaned — Northwestern Mutual 
Business Insurance. It provides 
money at the death of any principal 
of the business. With that money, 
under previous agreements, the sur- 
vivors can purchase ownership or 
control. For a one-man _ business 


there is cash to carry it along until 


it can be sold advantageously. That 
same insurance shows as a cash 
asset on the books— builds a reserve 
available in an emergency, with- 
out publicity. It improves credit. 


Back of this plan is the kind of 
great financial institution any busi- 
ness man likes to be identified with 
—an 81-year-old company con- 
ducted solely in the interests of its 
more than 650,000 members: the 
Northwestern Mutual. Its assets ex- 


ceed a billion dollars. Its record for 

low-cost insurance is unsurpassed. 
Talk this over with a Northwest- 

ern Mutual agent. He can be most 

helpful in analyzing needs, and set- 

ting up the right plan. 

Helpful information on the vital sub- 


ject of guarding your business against 


the hazards of becoming an orphan, 
is contained in our booklet “ Protec- 
tion for Your Business.”’ Send the 
coupon for a copy. 










\orthwestern 
\lutual 


SURNCE COM Name 


Your Business.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
720 East Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Without obligation, you may send me the booklet, “Protection for 
g J } 
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or 55 per cent of approved sales. That is the kind of 
business the United States once did in Europe, just prev- 
ious to the period when hurried business men never 
waited for the elevator. They just jumped. 


PIERSON thinks, also, that we can- 


Another Good not go on selling unless we do some 
buying. S. A. has plenty of things 
Idea Here to sell us—says he—if we wake up 


to our wants. Might start some new 
industries going. Recalls the story told on himself by 
Charles R. Walgreen, the chain drug-store man. Life 
offered him no pleasing prospect when he was an under- 
paid clerk. One day a customer bought a pill and asked 
for a glass of water: 

“This glass is greasy,” he yelled. Then he stamped out. 

“You fool,” said the owner of the store. ““Haven’t you 
any more sense—?”’ 

Walgreen lost his temper so completely that he set 
about making service in that store so attractive that 
customers would knock old ladies down on the street to 
get into it. Presently he owned the store. Then he had a 
chain of them. 


A HASTY survey of the reports of 

Maybe Pierson the Export-Import Bank seems to 

show that although it will finance 

Should Get Mad sales toS. A. it has not done much in 

financing purchases by business men 

in the United States. Yet that was thought to be at least 
one-half of the original idea. 


A LOT of unsuspected dynamite 
seems to have been wrapped up in 
that wage-hour law. Miners and op- 
erators have, for instance, signed 
union agreements which seem per- 
fectly satisfactory to both sides. Even in Harlan County, 
Ky. But if the deductions for one thing and another from 
miners’ earnings, as covered by these union agreements, 
leave less than the minimum wage of 25 cents an hour 
for the hours worked, then the employers must make 
an additional cash payment. This in spite of the fact that 
operators are now paying higher wages and working 
shorter hours than the law requires. That would tear 
apart the union contract which is at present satisfactory. 


Trouble Ahead 
in Wage-Hour 


THE wage-hour administration has 
ruled that wages may not be paid 
in scrip. There was a time, beyond 
question, when scrip was used to 
force miners to trade at the com- 
pany stores and pay the company prices. Nowadays scrip 
is merely a convenience by which unnecessary book- 
keeping may be avoided. The laws of every state—so far 
as this commentator knows—require the company to 
redeem scrip in cash. Miners are protected by statute 
in the right to demand cash instead of scrip on payday. 
Nowadays scrip is in fact only an order on the company 
store to advance a miner something on wages he may or 
may not have earned. The United Mine Workers agree 
with the operators that there is no present objection to 
the use of scrip. But the wage-hour folk do not like it. 


Scrip Rears Its 
Ugly Head 


DR. R. D. W. CONNOR, the scholar- 
ly gentleman from Chapel Hill who 
is in charge of the National 
Archives, remarked that: 


By Way of a 
. 
Business Boost 
No more general histories will be 
written. They’re done for. Radio and photography and the 
phonograph have replaced them. Pretty soon we'll have tele 
vision. 


He will continue to save today’s documents, however. 
Just in case. 
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REPRESENTATIVES of the utili- 
Defense and the ties have declared that: 

: we “If investor fears of federal util- 
Public Utilities ity policies can be allayed to the ex- 
tent that once again they will pur- 
chase our stocks and bonds, utility management will co- 
operate as a patriotic duty.” 

The national Administration has asked the utilities in 
the manufacturing areas to speed up development as a 
part of the national defense program. When Frank R. 
MecNinch was chairman of the F.P.C. he once said that 
the industry could absorb $7,500,000,000 in five years for 
new construction. But nothing can be done until the in- 
vestor is willing again to invest. 


CHIEF of the Secret Service Frank 
J. Wilson has what seems to be a 
pretty sound idea: 


How to Spot 
Queer Money 


If any Chamber of Commerce will 
write me I will send an agent to it to 
instruct its members in the detection of phony money. 


It is easy to spot the queer, he says, because few really 
first rate numbers are in circulation. In case of doubt a 
good precaution is to move slowly in accepting bills from 
strangers. By the time a storekeeper has taken the third 
look the would-be shover has probably passed the corner. 


THE La Follette committee is work- 
ing out tentative plans for a bill to 
be introduced in the 76th Congress, 
by which a new agency will be set 
up to control the activities of strike- 
breakers, detective agencies, and company police. It may 
be lodged in either the Labor or Justice departments, add- 
ed to the N.L.R.B., or set up as an independent organiza- 
tion. 

A system of registration, fingerprinting, reports by 
employers and licensing is in contemplation. 


One More Job 
for Bureaucrats 


THIS is no economic royalist or fat 
clubman but a colonel in the army: 


Not So Good if 
We Went to War If we had to go to war, those hydro 


electric development of the Govern 


ment would not be worth a nickel 


Reason why, too far from raw materials, no factories 
at hand, transportation insufficient. The erection of high 
tension lines to take the power to the places where it could 
be used would jam the war departmental plans during the 
all-important first days. The colonel barred T.V.A. from 
this condemnation. He thought it might show goods. 
CONTINUING the practically trea- 
sonable practice of quoting from the 


Labor Leaders . 
Government: 


Don’t Like It 


Bosses of sailors’ unions do not like 
the Government’s new plan of training 


young men for the mercantile marine. They figure that, in foun 
or five years, several thousand trained youngsters might be on 
the American ships. Soon they would be replacing the old-type 
hard-knuckle labor leaders. 


REPORTED that twin temblores 
Sub-Surface have been noted in the vicinities fre- 
. quented by Senator Joe O’Mahoney, 
Roaring in T.E.C. the chairman of the Temporary 
Economic Committee, and Thurman 
Arnold, assistant attorney general. O’Mahoney is ag’in 
monopolies as a class, but thinks some are naturals. He 
is not afraid of mere bigness. Arnold wants to and likely 
will organize an antitrust section in the Justice depart- 
ment, which may interfere with the purely investigative 
activities of the T.E.C. Neither is willing to check his 
gun at the door. 
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UNLESS the signs have failed in 
the political dust bowl the coming 
session of Congress will be marked 
by mayhem and arson. Efforts to 
amend the Wagner and wage-hour 
acts to obtain fair treatment for the employer will be 
made, the A.A.A.’s hope of compulsory acreage control 
will be briskly fought, additions to the tax burden will be 
resisted, and an attempt will be made to regain congres- 
sional control of spending. Every one is full of fireworks. 
Add a dozen lesser but very hot issues and the prospect 
for rioting is excellent. Party lines will be frequently 
crossed. All eyes will be on 1940. 


They’re Coming, 
Uncle Samuel— 


THERE are sincere investigators in 
the T.E.C. who are only interested 
in getting at the facts of the busi- 
ness situation and not at all inter- 
ested in the political angle. They 
demand that the T.E.C. get at the truth about union 
labor. Have recent sit-down and other strikes been justi- 
fied? Will the two factions tear down the house in their 
fight? How many labor leaders operate shake-downs? 
Has government action been controlled by politics? Is 
there any way out, short of remaking the human race 
on a better plan? Does the wage-hour law offer a perfect 
set-up for the labor racketeer? 

Efforts to shush these earnest inquirers have merely 
demonstrated how loud they can scream if they really 
cive their minds to it. 


Who Will Hold 
Whose Hand? 


A. F. OF L. and C.1.O. agree, that, if 
governmental intrusion into labor’s 
affairs is continued, the time will 
come when government will edge 
dues-receiving unions out of the pic- 
ture. The chief difference between them is that A. F. of L. 
wants to head government off right now. C.I.0O. wants to 
milk the political cow a little longer. 


Position Play 
Is Indicated 


APOLOGIES for returning to the 
wage-hour misery, but its adminis- 
trators seem just to have discovered 
one highly important, always ap- 
parent, completely forgotten fact: 


Back-Firing by 
Wage-Hour Gun 


If the tiny, marginal, hand-to-mouth businesses which make 


up so large a share of the total business of the country are 
forced out by wage-hour exactions, and the public’s attitude 
for their products continues to be good, then who will gobble 
them up? 


The big companies, obviously. 


OPEN season on the ILC.C. duck 
will be declared when the 76th Con- 
gress gets to work. This will be a 
part of the plan to reorganize the 
Government which failed in the 75th 
but is a long way from being dead. It is admitted that 
something must be done about the railroads: the Ad- 
ministration is reported to be considerably worked up 
over their needs; the argument will be that the I.C.C. 
rabbit had best step aside and let somebody run who can 
run. The opposition is pointing out that this means 
political control. 


Coming 'Round 
Mountain Again 


CONGRESS may be asked to au- 
thorize the creation of a small loans 
bank to supply credit to the small 
businesses which need money but 
cannot get it because of a lack of 
bankable security. This agency would sell bonds to the 
small investor and use the funds for the purposes indi- 
cated. Bankers seem not to like the idea. They point out 


Small Loans to 
Little Business 
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that what the small business man really wants is equity 
capital raised by the sale of stock. If the venture suc- 
ceeds, the investor profits. Until it succeeds the company 
is not burdened by the necessity of paying dividends. 
But, the bankers say in effect: 

Under existing tax formulas the open market is virtually 
closed to the smaller concerns; for the losses accrue as a dead 
weight while the profits, if any, are so eaten up by taxes that 


the possible gains are not sufficient to attract those who would 
ordinarily take a chance. 


Suggested action by the objectors: revise tax laws and 
lower flotation costs under the S.E.C. 


NO ONE doubts that the coverage 
of the Social Security Act will be 
extended by the 76th Congress. Per- 
haps old age benefits will be in- 
creased. Most congressmen want to 
be re-elected and 1940 is only two years away. But— 

It is very tenuous “‘but’”— 

There are theorists who maintain that much of the 
emotion has been pressed out of the Soc. Sec., and that 
this winter’s debates will reveal that the scheme is not 
as yet on a sound financial basis and that other voting 
classes are sufferers by it. They think that the long and 
arduous task of re-examination by the cold light of prac- 
ticality may begin. 


Probably Only a 
Gauzy Theory 


THAT paragraph recalls the story 
that came from the South not so 
long ago. A kind-faced relief lady 
taught the girls of a relieved neigh- 
borhood how to make prettier dress- 
es than they had been wearing. Then the girls wanted to 
go somewhere to show ’em off. So the Government built 
a dance hall. The local fiddlers couldn’t swing and the 
Government trained an orchestra for the well dressed 
girls. “Pretty soon,” said the man who told the story, 
“there'll be a carriage caller out in front of that dance 
hall. ‘Send up Mr. Moon’s mule.’ ” 


Just Another 
of Those Things 


INDICATIONS are that the money 
question will get some kind of ac- 
tion in the 76th Congress. Not 
many congressmen pretend to know 
much about it. But even the most 
naive among them know how to point out that: 

We have $14,000,000,000 worth of gold holed up and so much 


silver that we could plate Utah if we had to, and it does not 
seem to be doing us so much good. How about it? 


Silver and Gold 
and Big Ideas 


Translating into simpler tongues that means that an- 
other drive toward inflation is on the way. Or else those 
who sit by the headwaters are misinformed. 


LIFE seems made up of many odd 
things. About the same time that 
the suggestion was made that an- 
other government bureau be created 
to tell business men what they ought 
to know, Calvert Judkins, in charge of trade associations 
for the Department of Commerce was telling business 
men that: 


Which Reminds 
of Odd Fact 


There are 3,000,000 firms eligible to join trade associations 
in this country. 


He thought these firms should join and through these 
associations study the operations of business. He inti- 
mated that he could not understand why they had not 
joined long ago. 


Neb Corey 
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A duck hospital with free medical _ 
attention at game refuge 


Rare picture of a wild goose hissing 
at the approach of an enemy 


U. S. BIOLOGI 









Anerican citizens spend about $15.,- 
000,000 a year in licenses and taxes alone 
for the privilege of hunting. About $11,- 
000,000 is for licenses, $700,000 for duck 
stamps and some $3,000,000 pays a special! 
tax on guns, cartridges and shells. Un- 
like many other government levies, most 
of this sum has been applied for the direct 
benefit of the citizens who spent it. 
Critics say that lack of coordinatio: 
among government agencies concerned 
with conservation raises the cost and les- 
sens the effectiveness of the program, but 
among business men who enjoy hunting 
there seems to be a feeling that tax 
money spent in attempts to increase the 
game population has been pretty accept- 
ably accounted for. 
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Any sports- 
man’s blood 
would boil if 
he found a 
duck caught 
like this 


S. BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


a 


For proof they point to the Pisgah Na- 
tional F\ in the South where 1,600 
permits to hunt were issued last year. A 
few years ago only a few deer could be 
found in that area and no hunters were 
allowed. Today hunting is one of the 
measures used there to keep the dee 
population within bounds. 

According to officials of the Biological 
Survey, waterfowl were at the 
point in all history during the 1933-34 
season. As testimony that their conser- 
vation efforts have been helpful the field 
biologists cite the increase of birds using 
the Mississippi flyway where 800,000 wa- 
terfowl went south in 1934 and 2,000,000 
in 1937. Wild geese, too, have apparently 
benefited as shown by a census taken at 


rest 


lowest 


Duck Hunters’ Tax Receipts 
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Lake Mattamuskeet, N. C., 
Canada increased from 
1935 to 55.000 in 1937 
Redheads and canvasback ducks have 
greatly though many of 
them have been saved. The great drought 
is generally blamed for the decrease. 
Biological Survey officials believe that 
hunting restrictions are the most certain 
remedies to insure a replenishment of the 
duck supply. They suggest an annual kill 
limited to less than 10,000,000 ducks. 
With hunters controlled, they believe 
that efforts to establish refuges and re- 
despoiled breeding grounds may 
eventually succeed as well as their much 
campaign for the preservation of 


song birds. 
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Few hunters object to the payment of license or tax fees if they 
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Delicious Foods 
in Tin and Glass 


FROM SEA AND RANCH...FARM AND ORCHARD 


Food in tin and glass—behind those little words lies a fascinating story 
that every American should know e Each year nearly 9,000,000,000 
food-laden tin and glass containers march into America’s pantries. 
Locked safe within their gay and gleaming exteriors, are more than 
300 different delicious contributions to greater healthfulness, vari- 
ety and joy at our tables. Here is the pick of the crop from innu- 
merable farms, orchards and broad ranges; from all the prolific seas 
that wash our shores e Scientifically cleaned, sterilized and prepared 
in many forms, this fresh goodness is hermetically sealed against 
contamination by the magic fingers of intricate machines. Thus 
preserved, modern transportation is able to carry the fullness of 
our harvests to the four corners of the earth, defying season, climate 


and distance e Canning has become a giant American industry, em- 








ploying scores of thousands of workers, hundreds of millions in 
navi capital. There are canneries in 44 of our states; in Alaska, Guam, 
hic C 
y of Bel oy the Hawaiian Islands. Their products are used the world over, and 
yught 
ease. j i : i i ; 
that story of “Delicious Foods in Tin and Glass” in a beautiful little book that 
rtain ie 
f the . . > . . . . . . 
1 kill "te Railway Exchange, Chicago, will bring it to you with our compliments. 


feed much of the world’s population e Santa Fe has told the gripping 


will grace your library table. A word to the Santa Fe Railway, Room 1233 


lieve 
1 re- 
may 
nuch 
n of 


@ The Santa Fe is proud of the place it has been privileged to hold for 50 years in the develop- 
ment of America’s canning industry and the distribution of its products. Our rails carry the 
materials of which canneries are built; tap the sources of their raw foods; bring them con- 
tainers, boxes, barrels, lumber, nails, labels, lids and cartons, and their gleaming, miracu- 


lous machinery. And in 1937 Santa Fe moved over 300,000 tons of finished canned goods. 
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Your Broadcasting Business 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


A QUICK backstage visit with 
an industry which you control 
by the simple manipulation of a 
button—a privilege, incidental- 


ly, that few other nations enjoy 


Sounp and fury of political sales- 
manship on the air waves all remind 
the listener that broadcasting is a 
matter of public policy, as much con- 
cerned with the nation’s best interest 
as with the fortunes of individual 
candidates. 

Note well that the average Con- 
gressman’s opposition to “superpow- 
er’ or bigness in broadcasting cover- 
age—chief of the issues before the 
June F.C.C. hearings—is directly re- 
lated to his desire to prevent ‘‘mon- 
opoly” from gobbling up the micro- 
phone in his district. That helps ex- 
plain the Senate’s adoption of the 
Wheeler anti-superpower resolution 
in June. 

The proposed Government-owned 
station is the Big Bad Wolf in broad- 
casting’s dreams of the future. The 
Celler and Chavez-McAdoo bills and 
hearings on them revealed the Wolf’s 
toothy smile. Proposals for govern- 
ment operation have been opposed 
since broadcasting’s infancy. There is 
still plenty of opposition to it, even 
within the Government. The national 
defense viewpoint signifies instantan- 
eous government censorship in case 
of war. Right now the pressure of 
European short-wave propaganda in 
Latin America keeps the question of 
a U.S. government station active. 

Other problems of the broadcasting 
business are raised at the F.C.C. Last 
June long hearings centered on the 
question of power and “superpower.” 
This fall’s hearings deal with chain 
broadcasting and charges of ‘“mon- 
opoly.” 

Every time the F.C.C. hears an 
application for a new station or a 
change in an existing station, every 
other station likely to be affected 
finds it desirable to be represented. 
Few businesses are so closely in touch 
with the Government as is radio. 

The tired taxpayer who tunes in 
for a bit of free entertainment seldom 
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Broadcasting in many foreign countries is the Government’s 


affair and listening is a public duty 


thinks of the organization and system 
required by the business of broadcast- 
ing. There’s more than just the bus- 
iness of making, distributing, repair- 
ing and replacing the sets in more 
than eight out of ten homes. Broad- 
casting is a business in itself. Alto- 
gether radio in 1937 involved the pay- 
ment of $927,000,000 in the United 
States, which means that each mem- 
ber of your family one way or an- 
other paid $7 for radio entertainment. 


Radio is still private business 


ABROAD broadcasting in many 
countries is the Government’s affair, 
and listening is often a duty. But here, 
broadcasting is still private business. 
It is not even Government subsidized. 
It is self-supporting. Although reg- 
ulated by the F.C.C., it is not cen- 
sored. Available free to the President, 
it is also freely available to political 
contestants for public office. Ameri- 
can broadcasting constitutes a great 
public forum. It provides, moreover, 
a means of instantaneous mass com- 
munication. 
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What are broadcasting’s statistical 
dimensions today? 


Out of every 100 families, 82 own 
radios; in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, 92. Mr. and Mrs. Public 
have invested more than $1,350,000,000 in 
receiving sets. 

About $150,000,000 is being spent each 
year just for electricity for receiving sets 
in these United States. 

At least $75,000,000 is spent 
for servicing sets. 

More than 1,000 factories manufacture 
receivers, tubes, parts, transmitters and 
sound equipment. 

More than 4,000 retailers sell 
ing sets exclusively. 

Forty-six million dollars is invested in 
broadcasting stations, and the invest- 
ment in transcriptions and recordings is 
large. 

Broadcasters pay telephone companies 
more than $6,500,000 for “private line 
service.” 

Making allowance for other forms of 
advertising, expenditure for radio time 
may represent one-fifth of total advertis- 
ing expenditures. 


annually 


receiv- 


As a mere plaything, broadcasting 
is thus a costly toy. It’s good business, 
too. For example, 


$118,000,000 
2,500,000 


Annual time sales 
Program and talent expense 
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“Untoreseen events... 
nov 


change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


“,.he’ll be here 
by eleven, SURE!” 


Tommy on his way to bed...a quiet 
house ...the sharp scent of a Christ- 
mas tree—waiting to be trimmed. 
Then the phone bell’s clamor. 

She lifted the receiver. Her hus- 
band’s voice came over the wire. 

“Honey, it will be a couple more 
hours before I can get away. Just ready 
to leave when Jack Bigelow phoned he 
had been held up. He had a pocket full 
of new bills and, worse luck, his wife’s 
Christmas gift—a grand wrist watch— 
stolen. I had to get him straightened 
out under that personal hold-up policy 
I sold him. Five minutes ago Bill 
Stokes called the office. He’s at police 
headquarters in Milford. Some kind of 
a highway accident—and Bill has his 
automobile coverage with us. The poor 
guy is frantic—he’s head of the com- 
mittee that distributes poor baskets to- 
night. I can’t let him down. I've simply 
got to drive out there and get his re- 
lease on a bail bond. I'll be home by 
eleven, though — sure. It’s tough, on 
Christmas Eve. But we'll have time 
then to trim the tree and fix Tommy’s 
things.” 

As she replaced the receiver, a sleepy 
voice called from the stairs. 

“Muvver—muvver—when will Santa 
Claus be here?” 

“Before long, darling.” Then struck 
with a sudden thought, she smiled 
softly and, more to herself than to 
Tommy, added: “He'll be here by 


eleven—sure.” 
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Wet income after Federal incom¢ 
taxes $18,900,000 


Station WLW, 500-kw. Cincinnati 
superpower broadcaster, earned more 
than $700,000 last year, while the net- 
works, after federal taxes, took in 
about $6,400,000. 

In various respects broadcasting is 
unique. It must renew its license eve- 
ry six months; and it deals with an 
invisible and intangible audience. 
With such changes as television and 
facsimile already on the horizon, 
broadcasting is distinctive in that it 
uses an already congested, publicly- 
owned “right of way” to serve its 
vast audience, from whom directly it 
collects not one cent. 

A valuable public utility, broad- 
casting thus has no “rates” to be reg- 
ulated. Still, because the broadcast 
“band” is so limited, it must be 
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policed by the Government. Hence the 
F.C.C., a gangling young regulator 
with ticklish responsibilities. It is al- 
most daily in the news, now as an 
inquisitor, now as_ congressional 
storm center; here as appraiser of 
“public interest, convenience and ne- 
cessity,” there as chaperone to young 
listeners. 


An audience is needed 


BROADCASTING’S stock in trade is, 
of course, the audience it reaches. A 
station’s audience depends on the 
quality of its entertainment, and no 
less on its location with reference to 
listeners, its electric power and “fre- 
quency,” interference from other sta- 
tions, and the like. In last analysis, 
the terms of the F.C.C. license limit 
a broadcaster’s profit. The F.C.C. 
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thus may make or break an estab- 
lished station. To a proposed one its 
approval is absolutely necessary. The 
power to renew a license is of itself 
an important instrument of regula- 
tion and is potentially an indirect 
means of censorship. 

The broadcasting business sells 
audiences to advertisers. But, using 
the word in its other sense, the audi- 
ences also must be “sold” and kept 
sold because an audience is a perish- 
able commodity. The broadcaster 
“sells” his audience with amusement, 
news, education, business, crop, 
weather and political information, 
and so on. As competitors for the lis- 
teners’ leisure hours, broadcasting 
faces the movies, the less serious 
parts of the evening newspaper, mag- 
azines, books, and the stage. 

In spreading news—especially 
weather and crop reports for the rural 
areas and smaller towns—broadcast- 
ing has carved out for itself a per- 
manent place. Its shipping informa- 
tion, and its services in time of flood 
or other disaster are indispensable. It 
is an invaluable adjunct to education, 
notably in the field of music. Here 
the opportunities for public service 
are still great, since educational pro- 
grams are necessarily limited during 
those peak audience hours consti- 
tuting the bread and butter, and fre- 
quently the dessert, of the industry. 





Chewing Gum 


UBBLE BUBBLE chewing gum, 
product of Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
tion, missed mention in Frank Hales 
Allen’s recent article, “Penny Sales 
Pay Dollar Dividends.” 

Reader William B. Hunt, Fleer’s 
sales manager, complained, detailed 
company history to show why recog- 
nition was earned, doubted any one 
company manufactured 60 per cent 
of the penny chewing gum sold. 

Wrote Reader Hunt: 


Frank Fleer, who founded the Frank 
H. Fleer Corporation away back in 1885, 
was good copy in his own right as he soon 
made his presence known in the infant 
gum industry by developing the candy 
coated type of gum which was popular- 
ized under the name of Chiclets. Frank 
Fleer and Mayer Schwaab were pioneers 
in the advertising of chewing gum and 
through their efforts they completely de 
moralized the set-up of the so-called 
chewing gum trust which was later to 
become the American Chicle Company 
No sooner had Frank Fleer sold out to 
the interests that became the American 
Chicle Company than he jumped right 
back into the chewing gum business 
again as the Frank H. Fleer Corporation 
This present Company for a number of 
years has pioneered in the development 
of chewing gums sold to children and I 
think most people closely connected with 
the industry will grant us the distinction 
of having helped to develop the present 
type of non-sticky bubble gum which we 
market under the trade name of DUB 
BLE BUBBLE. 

















MEMO... 


for Busy Readers 


1 e Sales taxes have high yields 2 « Gas taxes exceed auto wor- 


kers’ wages 3 e Regulating roadside business 4 « One fourth the 


nation at school 5 « Experimenting with a steel plant 


SALES taxes adopt- 


History of ed by 23 states since 
Sales Taxes 1921 annually pro- 
duce about $350,- 


000,000, rank as the third most impor- 
tant source of all state tax revenue. 
Philadelphia was the only city in 1938 
to apply a sales tax for the first time, 
bringing total municipalities adminis- 
tering the tax to eight. New York City 
renewed city sales tax approved in De- 
cember, 1934. New Orleans substituted a 
one per cent sales tax for a two per cent 
luxury tax. These three cities include 
the sales tax among ‘“‘emergency” levies, 
with laws limited to one- or two-year 
Sales tax revenue is used for 
relief or other welfare expenditures. 
Extension of sales taxes to other cities, 


perioas 


Federation of Tax Administrators re- 
ports, has been curtailed partly because 
the laws of most of the 23 sales tax 


states reserve to the state the right to 
levy such a tax. In West Virginia, where 
there is no such restriction, Charleston, 
Huntington, Bluefield, and Morgantown 
for several years have collected sales 
taxes 

Sales tax was administered by several 
Missouri before June, 1937, 
when the state legislature passed a law 
which barred municipalities from exer- 
cising this power. St. Louis, which has 
the status of a county, retained the tax. 
New which obtained special 


cities in 


Orleans 


‘permission under the state law to col- 


lect a sales tax, receives its revenue 
from this tax from the state. Residents 
of New Orleans pay a tax of two per 
cent instead of the regular one per cent 
state sales tax. The entire tax is ad- 
ministered by the state and turned over 
to the city treasury. 


NATION'S gasoline 
tax bill for 1938 will 
approach $1,000,- 
000,000. Wages paid 
in motor vehicle and parts factories for 
the year will be short of that amount. 
1929, annual gasoline taxes 
were less than half the pay rolls of au- 
tomobile factories. In 1928, for example, 
gasoline taxes were $304,871,000, as 
compared with a total of $700,000,000 
paid in wages. Many states increased 
their gasoline tax rates, and the federal 
Government put on a duplicating levy 
which now adds $200,000,000 annually 
to the gasoline tax bill. 


A Billion for 
Gas Taxes 


3efore 


.activity in the 


By 1930 annual amount paid in gaso- 
line taxes exceeded the total wages to 
automotive workers, a condition which 
has prevailed in every succeeding year. 
Even in 1937, when automobile factory 
pay rolls established a record high, gaso- 
line taxes were about $150,000,000 great- 
er. Disparity between what the tax col- 
lector takes in 1938 in gasoline taxes 
and what the workers receive in wages 
for manufacturing automobiles was ex- 
pected to set an all-time record. 

As gasoline taxes and the wages of 
workers in automobile factories direct- 
ly or indirectly come from the same 
pockets—those of motorists and other 
highway users—-the facts, says the 
American Petroleum Institute, indicate 
that “the growing burden of gasoline 
taxation tends to aggravate unfavorable 
economic conditions which may depress 
automobile industry. 
High gasoline taxes definitely appear to 
be a retardant to sales of new automo- 
biles.”’ 


SAN MATEO Coun- 
ty and its neighbors, 
Santa Clara, Mon- 
terey and Marin, in 
California, within the past six years 
have established strict regulation of 
roadside use by zoning ordinances. Kern 
and Santa Barbara Counties have also 
pioneered in this field. Several other 
counties are taking similar steps. 

The California counties, reports the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
regulate business areas along the road 
as to size, location, and building setback. 
Businesses are restricted to those neces- 
sary to the traveling motorist. Zoning 
laws control the architecture of road- 
side buildings to keep them up to a 
standard of design. 

Elsewhere in the country, Fairfield 
County, Conn., and Glynn County, Ga., 
provide examples of county zoning regu- 
lation to control highway usage. West- 
chester County, N. Y., has adopted the 
parkway principle, whereby the right- 
of-way is wide enough to control road- 
side uses. 

Strictest exercise of roadside control 
is that of the National Park Service, 
which since 1935 has been an increas- 
ingly large parkway builder. The fed- 
erally built parkways require a right- 
of-way averaging 800 feet in width, 
plus 50 acres a mile for rights in land 


Regulation for 
Roadsides 
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guaranteeing full view of the rural 
scene. No frontage on private land can 
be used for commercial purposes. All 
business buildings are designed by and 
operated under control of the National 
Park Service. 


APPROXIMATELY 
Bookworms by 33,000,000 _ children, 
the Million young people, and 

adults—one-fourth 
of the nation’s total population—are 
keeping a date with school books. En- 
rollments include 22,400,000 boys and 
girls in elementary schools; 6,750,000 in 
high schools; 1,300,000 students in uni- 
versities and colleges. Several million 
persons registered for evening, part- 
time, vocational and emergency educa- 
tion classes. 

In 1890 there were about 200,000 pu- 
pils in public high schools. High school 
enrollment for 1937-38 was approxi- 
mately 7,000,000. While elementary 
school enrollments have been shrinking, 
rise in high school enrollments offset 
the lower-grade decreases until 1934-36, 
when, for the first time, total enroll- 
ments in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools declined. 

More than 200 subjects are offered in 
high schools. This fact as interpreted 
by the Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, indicates that “teachers 
and school officials are making every 
effort to maintain the interest of all 
by varying the curriculum to meet the 
needs of the approximately 70 per cent 
of our country’s high-school age popu- 
lation seeking a democratic secondary- 
school education.” Fifty years ago, when 
only 200,000 pupils were in public high 
schools, only nine different subjects 
were offered. About 2,000,000 young 
people entered high school this year for 
the first time. An additional 400,000 
young people began college careers this 
fall. 

More than 1,000,000 teachers will in- 
struct this year’s army of education 
seekers. More than $220,000,000 is in- 
vested in plants, equipment, and other 
property of teachers’ colleges and nor- 
mal schools. Average salary paid city 
school teachers is $1,818 a year; rural 
school teachers, $827 a year. 


MINIATURE éssteel 
mill with output 
scaled to fractions 
of commercial prod- 
ucts is new feature of Jones and 
Laughlin’s Pittsburgh plant. With 
model mill in use technicians can try out 
ideas at laboratory cost. Designers as- 
sert pilot mill “takes steel research out 
of the test tube and off the blue print by 
substituting actual working conditions.” 

Vest pocket mill includes open-hearth 
furnace from which are cast steel ingots 
weighing 185 pounds to 900 pounds. 
Standard ingot weighs 3' tons to 10 
tons. Steel then goes through a soaking 
pit and on to two rolling mills, one for 
primary reduction of ingots, other re- 
ducing bars to convenient sizes for test 
specimens. 

Plant also includes a 500-pound steam 
hammer, a welding machine, and ex- 
perimental electric furnace. A Bessemer 
converter will be added to supplement 
the open-hearth furnace. 


Steel Plant in 
Miniature 
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Swirling gases give a touch of drama as the chemist 


takes ammonia and alcohol from coal 









Recentiy a group of scientists 
gathered in Washington to celebrate 
the hundredth birthday of the U. S. 
Patent Office. 

On a dais, set off with velvet back- 
drop, were two large, ornamental 
spheres, sparkling with light as the 
glow from the room penetrated their 
hidden depths. 

A guard stood by the table where 
they sat, because one of the two 
luminous balls was a fine specimen of 
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rock crystal, valued at more than 
$50,000. Its companion was a plastic, 
made from coal with the aid of water 
and air, its worth only a few dollars. 
Yet no eye could tell which was na- 
ture’s work, which was man’s. The 
rock crystal was valuable because it 
was rare. The intrinsic worth of the 
plastic was far greater—because it 
was plentiful and because, through 
researches such as those which led to 
its development, may come the salva- 
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His Throne 


By CHARLES M. HACKETT 






DANA B. MEF 


This sparkling, crystal clear ball 


was once a lump of coal 


Add limestone and salt and coal 


becomes synthetic rubber 


tion of the American coal mining in- 


It is violating no confidence to re- 
port that, of late years, the wheel of 
fortune has favored neither mine 
operator nor miner. 

Despite the fuel’s importance in 
feeding electric power turbines, de- 
mand has steadily declined. The in- 
dustry has sought means to find its 
way out of the darkness—-more effi- 
cient operations, lower costs, market- 
ing agreements. The federal Govern- 
ment, with the Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission, has attempted to bring about 
a semblance of order. But new com- 
petition has diminished the market. 

Now a new hope gleams. A new 
and vigorous force has appeared 
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Costly business forms make mighty 
expensive scratch pads. Yet thousands 
of business organizations find no 
better way to salvage office and factory forms that 
have become obsolete. This salvage value is only a 
fraction of the original cost. Most of the cost be- 
comes a complete loss chargeable to obsolescence. 

Executives who suppose their expenditures for 


business forms are in the “pin money” bracket, find 


ENDS 






ample proof to the contrary when they analyze the 


yearly cost of all forms, A check-up on losses due 
to obsolescence alone is enlightening. And bear 
in mind that obsolescence is only one of many factors 
which combine to make the subject of business forms 


one that deserves careful attention in every business. 


OBSOLESCENCE— lees 



















EE MULTIGRAPH 


In the Multigraph line 
there is a machine that will 


do these things for you: 


1. Provide the forms your 
business needs, in just the 
right quantities, how you want 
them, when you need them. 


2. Eliminate the buying and 
storing of large quantities in 
order to obtain “long run” 
prices. (That’s where obso- 
lescence really starts.) 


3. Eliminate the price penalty 
of “short runs.” 


4. Provide flexibility which 
enables you to design new 
forms and revise old forms 
without excessive cost. 


5. Effect worthwhile savings 
at no sacrifice of quality. 


6. Eliminate red tape in pro- 
viding forms and communi- 
cations for every department, 
where the need exists. 


Regardless of the kind or 
quantity of business forms 
required, you can adopt 
Multigraph methods to im- 
mediate and permanent ad- 
vantage. Discuss the matter 
with the nearest MULTI- 
GRAPH SALES AGENCY... 
you will find it listed in 
principal city phone 
books. You'll be surprised 
to learn how many ways 
these methods can profit- 


ably serve you. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO 





Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 
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which promises a widening use of 
coal. Although production of bitumin- 
ous coal declined from 568,000,000 
tons in 1920 to some 450,000,000 this 
year, the output of coal tar, the chem- 
ist’s starting point, has climbed stead- 
ily. In 1920, coal tar production was 
360,000,000 gallons. Last year it ex- 
ceeded 560,000,000 gallons. This in- 
verse ratio of coal production to the 
raw material of chemistry is seen as 
a hopeful index of the future. 

Already chemistry has come a long 
way in pointing coal into new uses. 
Currently, for all chemical purposes, 
it is finding markets for some 50,000,- 
000 tons, or better than ten per cent 
of the total. To what extent this can 
be increased, or how quickly, is un- 
predictable. Some chemists, however, 
predict, that the day is not far off 
when it will become an offense against 
public policy to burn coal indiscrimin- 
ately for heat, so valuable will it be as 
a chemical material. 

Already coal, water and air, com- 
bining under pressure to form am- 
monia, have bred an entire new family 
of chemical products which includes 


Coal tar dyes on printed fabrics 
replace natural dyes 


Both as fertilizer and as 


insecticide, coal helps 
guard against food 
shortage 
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plastics, anti-freeze for automobiles, 
industrial explosives, lacquer and al- 
cohols. Coal tar produces an almost 
endless chain of chemical products 
the sales of which in the United 
States last year totaled $127,414,347. 


Synthetic dyes from coal 


THE making of dyes, enormously 
important to a nation which loves 
color, offers a picturesque example of 
the growth of coal as a bearer of 
chemicals. For many years, well into 
the present era, we depended on 
natural dyes, derived from vegetable 
or animal sources. Such dyes as saf- 
fron, sumac and indigo were common, 
yet they covered a limited range of 
hues and, in many cases, were not fast 
to light or washing. Many natural 
dyes had to be imported from Asia 
and Africa, making them expensive. 
Today America has available from 
American factories a complete rain- 
bow of bright, fast colors at a frac- 
tion of the cost once paid for inferior 
natural colors. The famous Tyrian 
purple, made from a shellfish found 
in the Mediterran- 
ean, was so expen- 
sive that its use be- 
came the symbol of 
me royalty. Wool dyed 
ere with this exotic color 
me ra once sold at $350 a 
™ = pound. Today the 
i chemist can make 
purple dyes from coal 
tar far exceeding in 
brilliance the favor- 
ite of the ancients, at 
a cost of only a few 
cents a yard. The dye 
in a whole suit of 
clothes costs less 
than 50 cents. 
Therainbow which 
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hides its light in the hard black lump 
of coal does not emerge magically, 
None of the important final results 
exist ready made. 

What is present in coal is a large, 
miscellaneous collection of chemical 
compounds which are subject to wide 
transformation. Only endless re- 
search and brilliant cooperative ef- 
forts have made possible the silk 
purse from the sow’s ear. 

This work had been going on con- 
tinually since 1856 when Chemist 
William Perkin discovered the first 
synthetic dye, mauve, while he was 
trying to make quinine. It reached a 
crisis in this country in the World 
War, when the blockade of German 
dyes brought fears that America 
would become a nation in white. Thus 
was cradled the American dyestuffs 
industry. Vast outlays in research 
and experiment were needed to make 
the coal tar bases yield up their se- 
crets. One of the largest dye makers, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
invested more than $43,000,000 and 
18 years of work in dyes before earn- 
ings equaled the accumulated losses 
sustained in learning how to make 
them. 

The methods, once understood, are 
relatively simple. When coal is heated, 
as in making coke, one of the formerly 
useless substances which results is 
the sticky, evil-smelling substance 
called coal tar. In this disagreeable 
mass, when distilled, are various car- 
bon compounds. These are converted 
into somewhat more complex mate- 
rials known technically as intermedi- 
ates, and are used as raw materials 
for further chemical elaboration. 

The intermediate known as toluene, 
for example, produces a whole group 
of dyes, further intermediates for still 
more dyes and chemicals which, when 
worked in with rubber, do much to 
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[ costs more today than ever be- * money to create new jobs. More- 2 
fore to equip a worker for hisjob. | over, even existing industrial equip- 3 
The capital investment per worker ment wears out and must be renewed. 5 
: ‘ , . : ») 
in all manufacturing industry was | Often it becomes obsolete and must 2 
only $1,900 in 1899. By 1914, it had be replaced. And as old industries 3 
increased to $3,200 per worker. In die, they must be succeeded by new 3 
. fia ‘ , p) 

1935, it stood at $7,600. In many ones, else our entire economy will 2 
d ©) 

industries the investment per worker stagnate. 18 new industries, born 2 
is much higher than this average. In since 1880, today account for the 5 
nee fe} 

the steel industry, for instance, the employment, directly or indirectly, of fe} 
Jo : : , 3 ie) 

figure is $11,500. In the railroad in- 1 out of every 4 people now at work 2 
dustry, the capital investment is in the United States. 3 
a . | t 
$26,000 per worker. In the electric | Labor should have as much 2 
. 2 

utility industry, $47,000 per worker. interest as business men in seeing ? 
If business and employment that the flow of new capital into 2 
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are to expand and progress, new | American industry is renewed for the re) 
. . - Y 
capital must be invested. It takes | benefit of all. Q 
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As bankers for commercial and industrial enterprises, it is part of our @ 
res ponstbility to contribute something to a better understanding 5 
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of the facts about private business. 3 
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FIRE AND CRIME 
THREATEN 


WHEN you close the door of your plant at 
night how do you know but that a smoulde 
ing cigarette might be threatening your | 
ness—that a door carelessly left ajar 
even then be tempting sneak thieves? 


FIRE AND CRIME are no respecte 
property, but they strike the unguarded 
most often. Against these hazards to profit 
vigilant watchman is the best protecti 
plant can have. 


BUT A WATCHMAN insures pr 
only if he makes his regular round 
supervisory system, then, to check the 
man is as important as the watchman hims« 


A DETEX WATCHCLOCK is the simplest 
most economical supervisory system. Used 
by your watchman it leaves a pern 
record of the exact time every part 

plant was visited—gives positive assuran 
that the watchman was really vigilant i: 
protection of your property. The eff 

of this system is testified to by the 8 
Detex Watchclocks 
in daily operation 
serving industry. 
FREE information 
will be sent you on 
request giving full 
details on a system 
designed to suit 
your needs. 





DETEX WATCHCLOCK sone 7 alg emg e 
80 Varick St., N.Y. 4153 Ravenswood Ave 
29 Beach St ‘Boston Rm.800,116 Mar 
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increase the life of the automobile tire 
When treated with nitric acid, toluene 
becomes perhaps the most famous of 
high explosives, T.N.T.; by another proc- 
ess it completely divorces such formid- 
able characteristics and ends up as the 
little saccharine pellets with which stout 
ladies satisfy their craving for sweets 
without obesity. 

No less Jekyll-Hydes are the other in- 
| termediates. Benzol is the patriarch of a 
| large and prodigious clan of coal tar col- 
| ors. It is the primitive parent of aniline, 
itself a highly important sire. Aniline is 
| an oil with no color and little odor yet 
further transformations bring about a 
| great variety of colors and perfumes. It 
| forms the | ase for indigo, the most wide- 
| ly used textile color today, and one of the 
first synthetic dyes to gain commercial 
significance. 

Aniline is also highly poisonous but, by 
proper manipulation, it becomes the fa- 
| ther of many beneficent medicines. An 
| odor of great commercial importance is 
| nitrobenzene, from which aniline is di- 
} 
| 





rectly derived. Benzene is chlorinated to 

| make chlorobenzene. From this arises an 
entirely new group of chemicals includ- 
ing a moth repellent, a photographic de- 
veloper, a half dozen dyes, intermediates 
for still more dyes, several sulphur col- 
ors, and the potent explosive, picric acid, 
which also forms the base of still more 
dyes. This list grows constantly as re- 
search goes forward. 

Prebably no more important chapter 
exists in the chemical utilization of coal 
than that which deals with its combina- 
tion with air and water. This process, 

| which began as a means of providing a 
synthetic source of nitrogen for fertil- 
izer, has experienced a mushroom devel- 
opment. At the Belle, W. Va., plant of 
the du Pont Company, which undertook 
the nitrogen fixation process a few years 

| ago, than 80 different products 
have since emerged. 


more 


Nitrates were vital 


THE method for taking nitrogen fron 
the air was developed in response to a 
pressing need. The world depended for 
| nitrogen upon a limited natural supply in 
Chile. Nitrates are indispensable in the 
manufacture of a large number of prod- 
ucts—plastics, explosives and many oth- 
ers, but their most vital sphere is the soil 
itself. Plants will not grow without it. 
In the Nineteenth Century, the doubling 
of the world population aroused fears 
that a great famine might result from 
the lack of sufficient nitrogen. 

Coal, joining with air and water, has 
banished this dread for all time 

The root of this ever-spreading tree is 
ammonia—hydrogen from water, nitro- 
gen from the air and coal brought into 
union under high pressure. From the 
ammonia root the branches push out in 
every direction. Ammonia changing from 
a liquid to a gas absorbs heat, lowers the 
| temperature and provides refrigeration. 
| Yet the same coal, water and air, which 
| started out to make ammonia, can 
change their course and become an anti- 
freeze. 
| Synthetic urea which starts with the 
|} Same three components, coal, air and 
| water, also finds many jobs to do. Urea- 
| formaldehyde resins form some of the 
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most useful plastics and are now invad- 
ing the territory of paints and finishes. 

Although the malleable materials 
which are grouped under the genera] 
term ‘“‘plastics’”’ have come to have enor- 
mous importance, chemists and indus- 
trialists know that ‘‘the plastic age” has 
scarcely begun. And in this field, coal is 
finding new outlets every year. Nearly 
all of the leading plastics are in some 
way coal derivatives. The clear metha- 
crylate resins spring from methanol, an 
offshoot of the synthetic ammonia proc- 
ess. Bakelite, one of the earliest, is based 
on phenol or carbolic acid, one of the 
coal tar by-products 


Chemistry helps everybody 


CHEMISTRY, particularly that dealing 
with plastics, is a powerful agent of de- 
mocracy. Once only the wealthy could 
own rock crystal, jade, amber and other 
semi-precious materials. The chemist 
now makes them available for everyone, 
and for hundreds of humble purposes. 

Coal is catholic in the company it 
keeps. Where, with air and water, 
it is building one long chain of useful 
products, it also combines with limestone 
and salt to form neoprene—rubber that 
never knew a tree. Neoprene is frequent- 
ly called synthetic rubber, but the desig- 
nation is incorrect; it is a man-made 
substance, with most of the properties of 
rubber, and in addition, a number of 
qualities which the natural product does 
not have. It resists oil and grease, can 
withstand sunlight to a much greater 
degree and age does not wither its 
strength or appearance. Although chem- 
ists hesitate to predict that it will ever 
replace natural rubber for use as auto- 
mobile tires, except in emergency, it is 
already being used in gasoline 
printing rollers, belting, electrical wires 
and cables 

In the war on disease the chemist has 
joined forces with the physician and 
again coal is the instrument. The chem- 
ist’s contributions to the healing art have 
been notable: improved anesthetics such 
as the novocaine which eases the dental 
ordeal; the aspirin that we take for head- 
aches; drugs for allaying fever such as 
acetanilide and synthetic urea which has 
recently shown promise in the medical 


hose, 


One of the first and certainly the most 
famous of medicinals based on coal was 
determined by Ehrlich, the 
German chemist, as the specific for syph- 
within recent 
times is credited with reducing the price 
of this synthetic drug from $3.50 to 20 
cents a dose 

Not long ago a little 
with the dread streptococcus. Her par- 
ents were frantic, because, only three 
another of their children 
had been similarly attacked, and had 
suffered much pain and undergone a 
number of operations. They were sur- 
prised to find the physicians viewing the 
second case calmly. 

‘“‘Now we have the serum,” the doctor 
told them. “You have no cause for 
alarm.” 

The serum was sulphanilamide, actu- 
ally a first cousin to the synthetic dye- 
stuffs and, like them, a coal derivative. 
While the medical profession has issued 


salvarsan 


ilis. Chemical research 


girl was stricken 


years before, 
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stern warnings against the “cure-all” | 
use of this drug, it has come to play a | 
lar’ part in treating many diseases, in- 
cluding streptococcus, peritonitis, ‘“‘blood | 
poisoning * childbirth fever and lately in 
effectively combatting venereal disease. | 
Sulphanilamide, a minor item in 1936, 
last year showed sales of 267,104 pounds, 
valued at $1,322,412. 

Synthetic urea, now made on a large 
scale from ammonia and carbon dioxide 
(again coal in fancy dress) is perform- 
which has puzzled physi- 
Back in the days of the 


ing therapy 
cians for years 


Napoleonic Wars it was noted that 
wounds which became infected with 
maggots healed quickly without gan- 


grene infection. During the World War, 
it was noted that with this repulsive in- 
sect physicians did wonders in treating | 
infected bone injuries and other seriously | 
infected wounds. In 1935, the scientific | 
explanation of this phenomenon was dis- | 
covered: the maggot was functioning as 
a generator of urea, and this substance 
was responsible for the healing action. 
As a result of this work, physicians are 
putting the synthetic urea to use in 
treating stubborn wounds, ulcers, gan- 
bone diseases, and other troubles. 





grene 

Research designed to find more and 
more uses goes on constantly. The pro- 
duction of liquid fuels and oils from coal 
is well on its way to success. The recov- 
ery of sulphur from smoke-stacks is an- 
other. In a thousand laboratories the 
black gold of another era is being sub- 
jected to the most searching investiga- 
tion, seeking out the even richer possi- 
bilities of the chemical age 


Each new product means new plants, 
new equipment, new jobs, new pay rolls. 

So the coal industry has already am- 
ple justification for seeing a literal rain- 
bow in the chemical uses of its wares. 
Each year the horizon broadens, and it is 
hoped that the new avenues will be even 
i than the old. New meth- 
have come, new markets have been 
blind mine mule of former 
retired to green pastures; 
his owners believe that in the panorama 
of this changing scene they, too, will find 
to the sun- 


more well pave 


created. The 


years has been 


their way out of the dusk 





More Credit, More 


Purchases 


W, NAMAKER’S New York store has 
expanded the use of credit as a sales 
stimulant in its new Revolving Credit 
lan. A customer arranges for, say, $200 
credit. At the end of one month he pays 
one-fourth of his balance, or $50. He is 
then entitled to buy additional mer- 
chandise on his account up to the amount 
of his payment. Next month and each 
month thereafter, as long as the stipu- 
lated payments are made, he may do 
likewise. Theoretically the original bal- 
ance always remains unpaid, invested 
by the store but yielding a return in 
increased velocity of turnover. 
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RED TAPE 





Finance Home 


(3 * better service on home loans 
leave out red tape, delays and 

disappointment—have money re- 

leased sooner! 
Finance home loans at home through 


a /ocal institution that fosters savings 


and lending to encourage home 

building! 
Your /oca 

Loan 


use a 


Savings or Building and 
Association is that source. We 
thrift for b plan that 
lends two and one-half million dollars 
that 
America’s 


nlding”’ 


a day on American homes 
represented 55.82% of 
~~ 


small homes in 1937 which were 


financed by institutional lenders. 


Nearly 110 ye 


amortized 


ars ago the first 
home loan plan was 
\merica by 
And 


owners who have built new homes, 


introduced in our 


type of institution. home 


bought existing ones, refinanced 


property and modernized have 

enjoyed the benefits of this home 

financing service all these years. 
Check these home financing 


advantages offered by your local 


Loans at Home 


Savings or Building and Loan Asso- 

ciation. Then you'll be glad to use our 

services—where home dollars are in- 

vested at home to help local business 

and make local jobs! 

1. Fast service—no red tape 

2. Convenient service—easy to un- 
derstand 

3. Friendly service—deal with neigh- 
bors 

4. Long term loans—repaid like rent 

For a sound, efficient, friendly 
source of home financing, we offer 
our services for your consideration. 
We are waiting to help you! 

See members of the United States 
Building and Loan League (333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago), for 
sound financing for home building, 


buying, modernizing or refinancing. 


Your Local 


SAVINGS OR BUILDING 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


When You Support Your Local Savings or Building 
and Loan Association —You Help Local Business 
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Scanning the Business Horizon... 


Table talk of the month 
in the marts of trade 


“! Bought It Wholesale”’ 


RETAILERS complain that the “whole- 
sale discount” evil continues to thrive. It 
feeds on an almost universal human van- 
ity—the buyer’s desire to shine among his 
friends as a good picker of bargains. 

The National Retail Furniture Associa- 
tion is taking up the cudgels for the legiti- 
mate retailer who suffers by this practice. 
This problem it seems has two entirely 


‘al 
Dy 
distinct aspects. One is the “gyp’” whole- 
saler who, by various means, entices 
gullible buyers into his showrooms and 
sells them goods at fake ‘“wholesale’”’ 
prices, generally higher than they would 
pay for equivalent quality in a regular 
store. 

Many of these concerns still survive in 
spite of Better Business Bureaus, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and other policing 
agencies. It developed recently that sev- 
eral such houses are using the same cata- 
log, selling both by mail and direct. In 
some instances they offer national brands 
of merchandise. When a buyer asks for 
these items they have various subter- 
fuges for selling him something else. One 
is to urge a substitute by explaining con- 
fidentially that the model advertised is 
really an inferior lot which the manufac- 
turer has closed out. 

The other form of ‘“wholesale’’ buying 
by consumers is the practice of company 
purchasing agents buying for employees 
at actual quantity or wholesale prices paid 
by the company for its own supplies. This 
custom is said to be widespread, even 
among some manufacturers who depend 
almost entirely on the regular retail 
channels for the distribution of their own 
products. A wide range of goods is af- 
fected; furniture, radios, tires, apparel, 
fuel, typewriters—the list is astonishing 
in its variety. 

Retailers and legitimate wholesalers 
point out that this is a mistaken per- 
sonnel policy, socialistic and paternalistic 
in its implications. When this point of 
view and the damaging effect on the 
established system of distribution were 
called to their attention, a number of well- 
known companies abandoned the prac- 
tice. Its correction is treated as a process 
of education in give and take. 

But the other aspect represented by 


1 can get ut 
wholesale ! 
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surreptitious factory competition, retail- 
ers posing as wholesalers, and the ‘“whole- 
sale racket” under the lamb’s skin of 
consumer cooperatives, is being attacked 
as outside the pale of recognized business. 
It preys on the consumer as well as tak- 
ing the retailer’s bread and butter. 


Hot Dogs in the Raw 


FOR ten years the Mellon Institute for 
Industrial Research worked on a sausage 
fellowship, seeking a substitute for the 
animal intestines used as casings fo 
frankfurters and wieners. The idea of a 
skinless sausage belonged to E. O 
Freund, a salesman, who had established 
the fellowship. When science finally found 
the formula for a cellulose casing into 
which meat could be molded so that it 
would retain its wiener shape after the 
synthetic skin is removed, Mr. Freund 
knew he had something. 

That was back in 1926. Now the amount 
of sausage gut, chiefly imported from 
China, Australia and South America, is 
greatly reduced while sausage consump- 
tion is increasing. Many Americans have 
been taught by Mr. Freund’s Visking Cor- 
poration to take their hot dogs in the un- 
dress. 

With distribution in 99 per cent of out- 
lets, Visking Corporation is turning its 
attention to promoting the sausage busi- 
ness as a whole. In spite of vegetarian 
propaganda, the average American con- 
sumes annually 12 pounds of sausage 





available. 


80 varieties 
Sounds impressive, but wait till you hear 


from among the 
about Germany. There they have 1,700 
varieties and eat 23 pounds a year per 
capita 


Hurricane Aftermath 


FOLLOWING the Atlantic Coast hurri- 
cane, when half of the New England 
apple crop lay on the ground and farm- 
ers were laboring day and night to get 
it marketed, the chain stores did their 
bit to help. A. & P. and First National 
Stores advertised apples in the Boston 
newspapers. Their plea to consumers to 
“put apples first on your shopping list” 


helped break the market jam that re. 
sulted. The Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission also lent a 
hand. 


King Cotton Deposed 


“CHEMURGY” is a word you probably 
won't find in your dictionary but, if the 
Mississippi Industrial Commission hag 
its way, the omission is likely to be cor. 
rected in later editions. Mississippians 
are doing some horn-tooting in northern 
newspapers and national magazines 
just now about what the state offers to 
industry. They picture it as the realm of 
King Chemurgy. 
The king has a 


test-tube body with 


plow-point feet. Invariably he is snapped 
with a magic pitchfork in his hand, turn. 
ing sweet potatoes into starch, trees into 
pine 


lingerie, logs into newspapers, o1 
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some other transformation of science that 
carries farm and forest products through 
the factory. King Chemurgy is toasted as | 
the successor to deposed King Cotton. 


Frosted Foods Growing 


AN IMPORTANT off-shoot of modern 
refrigeration is the frosted food idea. By 
defeating the natural processes of de- 
terioration in perishable foods it has 
opened up a potentiality in dis- 
tribution 


great 


Members of the National Food Dis- 
tributors Association at their’ recent 
convention in Cleveland talked about 


the need of a Frosted Foods Institute to 
sponsor educational advertising and find 
these products. Wagon 
best means 


more outlets for 
jobbers were held to be the 
of getting distribution. 

The Birds Eye brand was introduced 
in 100 stores in 1931 and now has some 
3,000 outlets 


Chain Tug-of-War Starts 








ADVERTISING men are still talking 
about the Hartford brothers’ ad stating 
the case for the A. & P. stores against 
Rep. Wright Patman’s proposal to abolish 
interstate chain stores by law. It was the 
sensation of the year in the advertising 
world and, according to commentators, 
may have set a new style in straight- 
from-the-shoulder, unadorned copy-writ- 
ing. A. & P. went into 1,300 newspapers 
with the story and plan to tell it in 60 
farm papers. 
Independent sec- 


grocers in various 
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tions have answered the Hartfords, 
charging monopolistic practices by the 
chains. Even stronger in their opposi- 
tion to chains are the retail druggists. 





The question is argued in every business 
forum. Consumers, too, are lining up be- 
| hind their favorite type of store, either 
to plug the Patman bill or to fight toa 
finish 
it re. 
oment The makers of Pluto Water have 
ent a found that the dignified name of 
“asthenia” is too hard to put over with 
the public, and probably will go back to 
plain ‘‘constipation” in their advertis- 
ing, according to an expression by an 
bably | executive of the French Lick Springs 
if the | Hotel Company at the recent national 
1 has convention of druggists. 
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The Map of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 








Business Conditions 
as of November 1 
compared with the 
same month last year 


OCTOBER industrial activity continued t 
provement, led by automobile and steel mill 
the latter reaching 56 per cent of capacity. Employment‘ 
and wages rose generally, especially in durable 
lines, while electric output reached the year’s peak. 

Building was active and materials were 
ume high, while engineering awards reached 
October levels since 1929. Security prices a 
ume were ‘he highest in 12 months. 

Railroad revenues improved, helped by gains in car- 
loadings. Agriculture prices declined due to heavy sur- 
pluses. Nonferrous metals held recent gains. Wholesale 
and retail trade was affected by unseasonably 
weather. 

Business failures were 22 per cent above October, 1937, 
while bank clearings fell three per cent and bank debits 
nine per cent from a year ago. 
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Notable improvement is shown in the storm 
stricken areas of New England, also in some 


sections of the eastern South 
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A more pronounced upward movement was visible in October, which lifted the current 


level of the Business Activity chart line to the highest in 12 months 
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BRONZE 


for store fronts of 
Enduring Distinction 






























W herever smartness is key 


noted— Fifth Avenue or ‘‘Main Street”’ 
—you will find a definite preference 
for Bronze...a trend toward archi- 
tecture’s most beautiful metal. Tradition- 


ally of quiet good taste, Bronze lends 


an air of appealing warmth and rich dis- 
tinction... giving your store an accent 


of smart sophistication, yet rocusing at- 
tention on the merchandise displayed. 

Retailers and property owners realize 
the ‘sales value’’ of well designed store 
fronts. They are aware of a store front’s 
vital role in “putting over” the display 
it frames. But equally as important as 
} 


the character of the metal used is its 
durability —its investment value. 
Gives Lasting Service 
Xu 
Anaconda Architectural Bronze ts as 


practical economically as it is superb in 
appearance. Durable and absolutely rust- 


proof, it renders lasting service. Upkeep 





expense is negligible. For Bronze is 
easily cleaned and can be kept in its 
original lustrous state with only occa- 
sional attenti 

The American Brass Company is the 
leading suy | lierof Architectural Bronze, 
Copper and Nickel Silver as used 
the construction of ornamental work. 
[f you are contemplating store front con- 
struction or modernization, write fora 
ree cop) of our booklet, “Bronze... 
the Key to Better Retailing 


W. T. Grant Company, Houston, Texas. Kenneth Franzheim, Architect, Houston, Texas. 
Anaconda Bronze work by A. J. Bayer Company, Houston, Texas. 


enp 


Anaéonon : , » 2 a 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


In Canada; Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. « Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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Tons of “Bridgework’on the Move 


@ Ever seen a bridge—rolling? Here’s part of one— 
girders 135 feet long rolling on special cars over 
Erie tracks. Today this 158-ton bit of “bridgework” 


helps support traffic over a half-mile gap. 


An unusual shipment? Not at all! Erie is fre- 
quently called upon to carry heavy, bulky freight 
like this. That’s because manufacturers have 
learned even the big, bulky loads get safe, swift 
passage through the high, wide clearances of 


America’s “Heavy Duty Railroad.” 


Try Erie on your next shipment—whatever it 
may be. Get the benefit of the fast, safe, economi- 


cal service that’s made Erie “First in Freight.” 








Travel the Seenic Erie 


on, Elmira, Buffalo, 
on, Chicago 
Chautauqua Lake, Youngstow®, eland, Akr 
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AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS * EXCELLENT 
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Why Cheer for 
Social Security? 


(Continued from page 16 

30th the monthly minimum of $10 
and the maximum of $85 established in 
the law are meaningless for wage-earn- 
ers. Nowhere in the United States can 
the minimum support any entirely de- 
pendent person. That few working men 
and women in industry today will re- 
ceive the $85 monthly annuity is obvious 
since it can go only to those who earned 
at least $3,000 every year for 43 years. 
When monthly benefits fall due in 1942, 
the majority of workers, whose earn- 
ings now average even less than $1,200 
a year, will obtain about $15 a month. 

Is jubilation more justified in the case 
of the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram? Let us see: 

Employers have been paying taxes to 
both the state and federal governments 
for unemployment insurance since Janu- 
ary, 1936. These payments began with 
one per cent of the total pay rolls in 
1936 and rose to three per cent in 1938. 
Despite these contributions and the in- 
terval of two and one-half years, bene- 
fits to workers by the middle of last 
August began in only 27 states and the 
District of Columbia. These state pro- 
grams are so entangled in red tape and 
administrative difficulties that no clear 
picture of their actual achievements is 
available. No one, for example, knows 
such elementary facts as the number of 
people who actually benefited from 
these systems, what benefits they re- 
ceived and for how long 


Meaningless reports 


THE Social Security Board’s monthly 
reports on benefit checks are meaning- 
less since the number of checks distrib- 
uted each month does not represent the 
number of individuals benefiting. Ths 
federal reports on the average check are 
totally deceptive. 

Thus, for example, the Board reported 
in its August Social Security Bulletin 
that, in June, 1938, Alabama issued 102,- 
000 benefit checks totalling $795,000 fo1 
total unemployment. The average check 
would thus be $7.80. The same table, 
however, shows that, while 6,917 of the 
highest checks, or less than seven pet 
cent of the total, amounted to $103,759, 
21,316 checks below $5 each, or more 
than 20 per cent of the total, aggregated 
only $70,000. 

Similarly in Wisconsin, while $223,000 
was paid out in 14,866 checks of $15 
each, 36,239 other checks, or more than 
half of all the unemployment checks is- 
sued that month, totalled only $279,600 

Even more striking are the figures for 
California, where 38,807 of the biggest 
checks totalled $582,000 while 36,038 
checks up to $7 totalled only $136,vvU0. 
(It is worth noting that the Septembe1 
Bulletin omits the tables showing the 
amounts paid in the various check classi- 
fications. ) 

The American Association for Social 
Security gathered the only data which 
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presented a more adequate picture of the | 
actual conditions at the time of the third 

anniversary. On the basis of informa- 

tion for the first quarter of 1938 col- 

lected through a direct questionnaire to 

the 21 states which began benefit pay- 

ments early this year, the Association 

cone uded: 

The evidence is sufficient to indicate 
iat these laws are not succeeding 
viding even as little protection as 
T tally inadequate home relief. This 
plain both from the number of bene- 


tr 


ficiaries and from the total expenditures 


made between January 1 and March 31, 


1938 Most significant in terms of pro- 
vidir ecurity during unemployment is 
the amount spent on these beneficiaries 
luring the three-month period. The 16 
tates spent but $42,641,627 on their 919,- 
500 beneficiari« an average payment 
of $46.37 for the entire quarter, or $15.46 


the achievement of un- 


employment insurance in the first quar- 

ter of 1938 n average of $15.46 a month 

jualified unemployed per- 

regardls if whether he was single 

r had many dependents! And this aver- 

ge grant followed the high employment 

f el which haracterized 

f 1937! This was all that resulted 

two yeal ollection of taxes under 

nost intricate and costly systems of 

unemployment insurance presumably 

et up to lift aid to the unemployed 
bove lief 

The negligible effect of unemployment 


insurance benefits on relief expenditures 
in the first half of 1938 supports the As- 
sociation’s findings. Not only has the re- 
ief burden this year increased through- 
out the nation but, after a few months’ 
experience, the workers became so keen- 
if the inadequacy of the 
unemployment insurance systems that 
nost of them preferred to stay on relief 
or W.P.A. rather than apply for the un- 
employment insurance benefits to which 

they were entitled. 
ocial Security Board officials admit 
the unemployment insurance sys- 
tems are having a hard struggle in com- 
peting for clients with W.P.A. Indeed, 
oon after applications for benefits be- 
inder the Michigan system last 


t 


July, Frank A. Picard, chairman of the 
tate’s Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, gave the following frank 
to the workers 
Unemployment ‘¢ pensation 
Commi n t this time cannot too 


e W.P.A. workers against 
their employment for the pur- 


] é f filing claims 

The evidence is conclusive that the 
benefits provided by our elaborate un- 
employment insurance systems have 
nad nal y any effect on the burden of 


relief. Out of a monthly average of 327,- 
600 relief recipients in New York State 
n the five-month period between Febru- 

July, 1938, only 17,304 cases, or 


nt, were closed because of un- 

( loyment surance According to 
the August Bulletin of the Social Secur- 
ty Board, only three per cent of the re- 
ef cases in the entire state of Pennsyl- 
were closed in the April-June 
quarter because of unemployment bene- 
In Milwaukee they represented 
about one per cent, while in New York 


City they amounted to only one-half 





for DOUBLE MILEAGE ¢ GREATER SAFETY 


@ The greatest tire chain improvement in years. 
Bar-reinforcements solidly welded to cross chains. 
They provide twice the metal wearing surface. Re- 
tard both forward and side skids. Grip through mud 
and snow. Wear longer, give greater safety, better 
traction. Now available everywhere. Look for the 
chains with bars 
welded cross-wise 
to the tread links. 





PYRENE DOUBLEDUTY 





WEED AMERICAN 
McKAY MULTI-GRIP 
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You will be inter- 
ested in ‘‘The Realm 
of King Chemurgy,” 
the graphically il- 
lustrated story of a 
state where agricul- 
ture plus science 
spells industrial op- 
portunity. Write for 


your copy now. 
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PAINT 
ftom ORCHARDS 


Myriad are the compounds which King Chemurgy com- 
mands to flow from Mississippi tung orchards — from roof 
cement to raincoats, from printing inks to plastics. 


Sixty-five per cent of U. S. tung acreage is in Missis- 
sippi. Trees begin bearing in three years, reach maturity 
in 12, attain records as high as 55 pounds of oil from one 
tree in one season — worth 13c¢ to 15c per pound. 


Present plantings average 10,000 new acres per year 
The globe's largest tung nut crushing plant offers orchard- 
side extracting facilities. 


To plants perplexed by import problems, or seeking the 


superiority and safety of domestic supplies, King Chemurgy 
answers, ‘’Mississippi.”’ 


East of Mississippi — 22,125 
West of Mississippi — 16,000 
Mississippi — 65,000 





MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


A DEPARTMENT oF THe STATE OF MISSISSIPPI - JACKSON, MISS. 








of one per cent in the same period, 

While the actual achievements of the 
old age and unemployment insurance 
systems thus hardly warrant jubilation. 
the continuing economic dislocation 
caused by the financing method of the 
Act is so important to national welfare 
that we must face the issue without de- 
lay. Because, in spite of the meager 
benefits, the social security taxes with- 
drew such huge sums from purchasing 
power that a serious decline in the well- 
being of the entire nation has set in. 
The story here is indeed astonishing: 

While the United States Treasury up 
to the end of June, 1938, had paid back 
less than $5,500,000 to the lump-sum 
recipients, it had collected from workers 
and employers for old age insurance 
$708,892,000, according to the reports of 
the Social Security Board. Similarly, 
$1,060,000,000 in taxes on employers and 
in some cases on workers had been 
placed in the Federal Trust Fund for 
unemployment insurance. Out of this 
huge reserve, the states had withdrawn 
about $197,000,000 for benefit payments 
leaving a balance which, with interest, 
totalled $881,868,000 


Reduced purchasing power 


SINCE workers’ contributions directly 
reduce their spending power and pay 
roll taxes are generally included in the 
price of goods, this means that $130 of 
sorely needed purchasing power was 
withdrawn from consumption for every 
dollar spent in paying lump-sum bene- 
fits, while more than $5 was withdraw: 
for every dollar paid in unemployment 
insurance benefits. 

In addition, the federal Government 
iad also collected by July 1 of this year 
$148,000,000 in federal unemployment 
insurance taxes, of which up to that 
date it paid out to the states for admin- 
istration only approximately $52,000,000 
leaving a balance of $96,000,000 in the 
federal Treasury. Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, more than $150,000,000 
was obtained up to June 30, 1938, and 
only $80,000,000 spent on _ benefits, 
netting an additional balance of $70,000.- 
000. 

In other words, from January 1, 1936, 
to June 30, 1938, the Government col- 
lected in social security taxes approxi 
mately $2,067,000,000 and paid out in 
insurance benefits only about $282,000,- 
000, thus withdrawing from the work 
ers’ buying power about $1,785,000,000 

The reduction in purchasing powe1 
may be gauged by the old age insurance 
taxes alone. In a year and a half these 
taxes withdrew from the stream of pu 
chasing power $80,000,000 more than 
was paid out under the Social Security 
Act’s grants-in-aid provisions togethe1 
with all the benefit payments under the 
old age and unemployment insurance 
systems! 

Government figures on the conditio1 
of the country show that national in 
security has deepened since these huge 
withdrawals began. Thus, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the in 
dex of employment, which stood at 94.0 
in December, 1935, the last month be- 
fore the Social Security Act came into 
effect, dropped to 81.6 in June, 1938. In 
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December, 1935, the Bureau estimated | 
that 7,416,800 wage-earners were em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries; the 
estimate for June, 1938, was 6,438,700, 
a decline of approximately 13 per cent, 
in the number of employed workers. 

A comparison of indices for July, 
1938, the month preceding the social se- 
curity third birthday celebration, with 
those of July, 1936, when the social 
security taxes hardly began to be felt, 
published by the Bureau of Domestic 
Commerce of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its “Survey of 
Current Business” for September, 1938, 
lowing downward trends: 


shows the fol 


The index industrial production 
dropped from 108 to 8&3. Factory employ- 
ment declined from 92.8 to 77.6. The fac- 
ory pay roll index fell from 80.2 to 67.5. 
The freight car loading index dropped 
rom 76 to 61. Despite increased wage 
cals the average weekly earnings 
dropped from $24.20 to $23.93. At the 
ame time the cost of livil lex rose 

( 85.2 RE 

Indeed, the two years peration of 

e Soci Security Act not only 


worker's 
became worse 
the mer- 


gain in a single 
tandard but conditions 
lasses of 
farmers and the investors as 
according to the same off- 
between July, 1936, and July, 
nent index 


iropped from 91 to 85, farm prices fell 


society 


store ales 


from 115 to 95, the dividend rate for in- 
est de é from an average of 


listed bonds on the 
Exchange dropped 


om $98.19 to $93.22, and the stock price 


Wew Y« rh 


dex 109.2 to 88. A League of Nations 
eport also showed that, in resisting the 
depression, the United States, despite its 
Social Sec Act, was in a worse 
e 22 countries studied. 


Purchasing power and taxes 


HAT these itions are closely re- 
ted to the ¢ ease 1n ft chasing pow- 
er resulting f regressive taxes, New 
Dealers shi be the last to deny. For 
mber of years, the Administration 
been taining that increasing 

é rel © power of the masses by 
vernmental spending is the best way 
ilate recovery. consistent- 

rgue that recovery remains unham- 

é whe e Government does the 
innecessarily withdraws 

12 from mass buying power? 

i eed, th epeated giib assurances 

e A nistration have fooled no 

ne, least of all the aged and the unem- 
The pity is that the disillusion- 

ent which has set in is bringing forth 
ost fantastic wave of pension luna- 

ie There is the greatest danger that 
ongress, in trying to appease the pro- 
ote of pension Utopias, may merely 
empt t npete with them, thereby 
plunging the country into financial 


and for the 
present Act 
The Social 


ational den 
structive revision of the 


nay alleviate the dangers 


Security Act can and must be so amend- 
ed as to convert it into a measure which 
A ot only adequately meet the press- 


it was de- 
welfare of 


needs of those for whom 
ised but also promote the 
the natior as a whole 









You 
appeals to her chief for one of these 


can the typist who 
new Underwood Masters. Besides, 
when she pleads for a new Master, she’s 


doing her employer a service, too. 


The Underwood Master is well 
named. Actually it’s a MasterPIECE. 


with enthusiasm 
about its easy “touch.” But Underwood 


Typists bubble over 


engineers will tell you there’s a definite 
reason back of it. The Underwood is 
equipped with two separate adjustments 
for “TOUCH 


trolled by a flick of the operator’s finger 


one of them con- 
from a normal typing position. 
And that’s just one of the reasons 
why typists want the new Master. It 
won't tire them out. They’re fresh as a 
daisy at the fag end of the day. There’s 

no flock 
of errors chargeable to type-weary 


no falling off in production 


fingers and wrists. 


Why not telephone the nearest 


Olt 
.. HOW EASY IT IS 


L(+ 


TO OPERATE 





The astonishing new Master with its new Sealed Action 
Frame—Champion Keyboard and Dual Touch Tuning. 


Underwood Branch for a free test in 
your own office? After all it won’t cost 
you a penny to see the new Master in 
action on your own work. You don’t 
have to buy it to try it. 


lypewriter Division e UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT 
FISHER COMPANY e Typewriters . . Accounting 
Machines... Adding Machines... Carbon Paper... 
Ribbons and other Supplies e One Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. @ Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the W orld’s Business 


Copyright 1938, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Undenwood 


MASTER TYPEWRITER 
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New Headaches For The New Congress 


(Continued from page 19) 

was hunched onward from time to 
time by the Army shooting a few In- 
dians but, as soon as the red enemy was 
pushed back on his lot, Congress forgot 
about the Army. The World War taught 
the Army many things. Congress is a 
fairly bright body, too, and it learned 
that, although William J. Bryan was 
right in saying that “if this country 
were endangered a million men would 
spring to arms overnight,” it was vitally 
necessary to have a place to which they 
could spring. 

As long as it seemed that Europe could 
not go to war again because, under the 
Johnson Act, no money could be bor- 
rowed from us, Congress was content to 
let the powder decay in the magazines. 
But when it became apparent that some 
day some one might miss a cue in Eu- 
rope, the Army was permitted to make 
a few preparations. The General Staff 
forgot all about the 40 hour week. Much 
of what was done is secret stuff; 


Maybe the spies know it. Believe it or 
not, there are plenty of them. But we do 
not think they know anything that can 
hurt. 


Four bottlenecks were found through 
which the nation’s power would gurgle 
if the United States were to be forced 
into war. They were opened up. In the 
event of another war we could get into 
action at a speed incredible to those who 
remember 1917. The bottlenecks were 
uncorked like this: 


1. Through the scattering of “educa- 
tional orders” manufacturers would be 
able to supply the Army’s physical re- 
quirements as rapidly as they could be 
assimilated during the early period. 
There would be no distressing halt while 
plans were drawn and tools made. 

2. Skilled aviation mechanics have been 


found and others trained. Merely good 


automobile mechanics will not do. 

3. A plan is being worked out for co- 
ordinating the big city electric plants 
in the manufacturing areas. This is, in- 
cidentally, precisely the plan that Sen. 
George W. Norris has fought for years 
as a “power pool.” Utility companies have 
been given the most practical encourage- 
ment to do what is necessary to make 
sure of a sufficient reserve of power 
against either war demands or industrial 
expansion. 

4. This bottleneck has to do with ma- 
terial and transportation. Reserves of the 
raw materials which might be needed 
have been arranged. Congress will be 
asked for $142,000,000 for this purpose, 
perhaps more. It is positively known 
that, if war came, truck transportation 
would be insufficient. It follows that the 


railroads must be restored to their nor- 


mal efficiency. The troubles of 20 years 
ago have not been forgotten, and the 
roads’ present weaknesses have been 
carefully studied. A plan is now in the 
formative stage. Railroad labor troubles 
have not been forgotten. 


We have incomparably the best anti- 
aircraft gun in the world. But we have 
not enough of it to be a real defense, 
when it is considered that an enemy 
naval victory would certainly result in 


the launching of an air fleet against our 
larger metropolitan centers. Our planes 
are superior, so far as known, to any- 
thing in Europe, but again are too few. 
The Army is nearing its goal of 2,320 
modern planes. However, the delivery of 
only 700 planes annually hardly com- 
pares with Germany’s 400 planes a 
month, and with the announced plans of 
France and Great Britain to reach a 
similar total of production. Our heavy 
bombers, the Flying Fortresses, are be- 
lieved to be the best of the type in the 
world and the new policy of two crews 
to a ship in fact more than doubles the 
number of effective ships. Our tanks and 
motor equipment are short. Increased 
efficiency is sought by the rigid stand- 
ardization of motors and parts. 


A stronger army planned 


FUNDS for the establishment of six 
new air bases will be asked, including 
perhaps—one in Alaska. Only 8,000 ad- 
ditional regular army troops will be 
asked, in accordance with the American 
policy of using the Army primarily as a 
nucleus for training. The Army will ask 
that the National Guard be strength- 
ened and more reserve officers trained 
Laws have been formulated which, if 
passed, would give the Government full 
powers to put the country on a war 
footing, with virtually every one as- 
signed to a place in the scheme. If the 
2,000,000 young men who have passed 
through the C.C.C. are included, at least 
3,000,000 young Americans have re- 
ceived some slight training in military 
discipline. 

Navy had a desk job this summer. 
The Seventy-fifth Congress authorized 
it to build up to a total of 20 per cent 
above the limit fixed by the Three Pow- 
er Treaty before Japan tore up that 
document, and 334,240 tons are now be- 
ing built or planned. This includes four 
battleships. Two more battleships will 
be asked. This probably means that 
three ships must be built in private 
yards. Naval expansion is slow, because 
no private yard can afford to invest in 
the ways and tools required for battle- 
ship building unless assured of a con- 
tract. This forces an unfortunate time- 
lag. The Navy at present is second only 
to Great Britain but it could not be com- 
pletely modernized in less than ten 
years. As the new ships came into being 
the older ones would be de-commis- 
sioned 

Navy’s summer job has been to pre- 
pare plans for the expansion to come. 
The immediate needs may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

1. Building a drydock and the largest 
floating dock in the world at Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii. 

2. Modernization of five battleships, six 
submarines, and the aircraft carriers, 
Lexington and Saratoga. 

3. Civilian training for naval service 
along the lines followed by the Army in 
the R.O.T.C. camps and other activities 

4. Legislation permitting prompt ac- 


tion in procurement, etc., in time of need. 


Navy is quite as much interested in 
the inter-city power project and the 
railroads as is Army. Approximately 
$500,000,000, perhaps more, will be 
asked in addition to the $1,160,000,000 
being spent this year. If Europe shows 
no signs of attaining a reasonable per- 
manent peace, this estimate may be in- 
creased. Navy points out that we have 
two long and vulnerable shore lines, and 
a weak Panama link to defend. 

State has done two important things 
recently. The more immediate is in the 
establishment of a new Division of Com- 
munications, which will have control not 
merely of wires, cables, mails, radio and 
television, on land and sea, but will have 
authority over the communications 
means of the other departments in time 
of need. In peace this merely means 
better coordination and mutual under- 
standing between departments that are 
likely to quarrel at times over trifles. 

In addition a news service between 
the Department and its diplomatic and 
consular officials abroad has_ been 
created, by which these officers are to be 
kept abreast of all the things they 
should know about at home and, in re- 
turn, keep the Department up to date 
on happenings elsewhere 

The second important State activity 
is the effort to obtain better trade re- 
lations with South and Central America. 
This has been hampered by the Mexi- 
can confiscation of American properties 
and by the fact that the so-called Good 
Neighbor policy will be injured if Mex- 
ico is not brought to book and may be 
scarred somewhat if Mexico is. But the 
Division of American Republics which 
has replaced the former Latin American 
Division, and is being aided by the new- 
ly made Division of Cultural Relations 
will—the Department believes—be able 
to clear away any misunderstandings 
and, in due course, add to our trade on 
the southern continent. 


Good trade with South America 


LAST year we exported goods valued 
at $318,384,000 to South America and 
imported $421,760,000. In the first seven 
months of this year the ratio was not 
greatly changed. The efforts of the 
fascist countries to urge their ideas on 
the New World do not seem to have met 
with great success. The other affairs 
of the State Department may be lumped 
under the head of routine. The effort 
to obtain reciprocal trade treaties is be- 
ing continued, with probable success so 
far as Great Britain is concerned. 
Treasury has had a wasp in its jam 
pot all summer. It is borrowing about 
$2,500,000,000 annually and of course 
wishes to raise as much money by taxa- 
tion as possible. Business maintains 
that, if it is overtaxed, it will be so 
handicapped that the Treasury's take 
will decrease. The only other source of 
revenue is the income tax on individuals, 
and the proposition to lower the exemp- 
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cee little miss is one of the more 
than 1,300,000 children throughout 
America whose education is being paid 
for by the $101,000,000 of school taxes 


paid each year by the railroads. 


And «chool taxes are only part of the 
tremendous tax contribution which the 
railroads make to the activities and welfare 
of local communities—such things as police 
and fire protection, public health service, 
good roads, and a long list of other aids 
to public safety, comfort and well-being. 


Because the railroads are tax-paying Citi- 
zens of every community they serve, those 
communities have a mighty important 
reason for wanting railroads to earn a 
living under private 


m anagement. 
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Can the railroads do that? Of course 


they can. 


What is needed for the railroads is such 
common-sense treatment as this: Treat 
the railroads as a business. Give them rea- 
sonable freedom to “‘price’”’ their only product 
— transportation service. Give them greater 
freedom to adjust rates to meet competitive 
situations; to adjust services to the demands 
of traffic; and to adjust expenses to the condi- 
tions of their business. And give them equality 
of treatment and opportunity— equality with 
all other forms of transportation in matters 


of regulation, taxation, subsidy and the like. 
x + + 


In the interest of straight-thinking, railroad 
men have prepared a concise and clear-cut 
program for a public transportation policy. 
You'll find this whole program interest- 
ing. Send for your copy today. 
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Osan” means the Omni- 
Denomination model of the Postage 
Meter. And nobody needs to tel! you 
what the rest of that testimonial! 
from a Postage Meter user— means! 

You can have parcel post for 
Sanford, Me., or San Diego, Cal.; 
in big packages or small, all weights, 
all zones. And when the postage 
needed for any package is deter- 
mined, a simple lever shift provides 
any denomination from 1¢ to $9.99. 
Any amount of postage needed is 
printed on gummed tape, delivered 
wet or dry! (Having the right 
denomination always on hand ac- 
counts for that 5“ in postage saved!) 

On the tape is printed the post- 
mark, too—dated as of the day 
shipped, for your protection. And 
the license number in the Meter 
stamp identifies the shipper as well. 

Because it takes less time to print 
a stamp than to stick a stamp—and 
no time for perforating and arrang- 
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“Omni saved 5” in postage 
...and 75” in mailing time!“ 


the Postage Meter cuts 
the mailing time way down. 


ing stamps 


And with no stamps to wal h, 
count and suard, the operator and 
the firm are protec ted against theft, 
loss and misuse. The postage is safe 
n the Meter, set and sealed by the 
postofhce; 
traded—can t be used for anything 
but the firm’s own business mail. 


can't be stolen, sold or 


Postage accounting is easy, posi- 
tive; because always visible coun- 
ters record the number of pieces 


mailed. show 


postage used and 
postage available. 

And the nicest thing about the 
Omni is that it does a job whether 
vou ship a lot or a little, for the 


small parcel post shipper as well 


* Dig. 


as the 

I. you haven't an “Omni” in 
vour shipping department, try one 
out in 


1 let it prove what it can 
do or save for vou. Just get in touch 
with nearest Postage Meter office! 


Tue POSTAGE METER Co. 


1042 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


PUTNEY Goerereo wa B OWES 


Branches in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


tion encounters the fury of the present 
exempt. At the moment there is no jn- 
dication that Treasury will let up on its 
cry for higher taxes on business or that 
it will advocate a broadening of the base. 

It has had other troubles. This might 
be expected of a Department which has 
50,000 employees, most of whom have 
to do with the citizen’s pocketbook. It 
watches every check the Government 
pays out, prints the paper money, bonds. 
stamps, blank forms and the like, and 
stores gold and silver. It watches the in- 
ternational monetary situation, handles 
the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund, of 
which, by the way, only $200,000,000 has 
been at work, that Social Security fund 
which has been such a headache, and a 
dozen or so agencies such as the Secret 
Service and the Coast Guard and the 
Narcotics Bureau. 

It watches the national banks and 
the state banks which are members of 
the F.D.I.C. and the Bureau of the Cus- 
toms. It enforces the anti-dumping stat- 
ute which the A.A.A. has declared null 
and void so far as American dumping 
is concerned. One of the major irrita- 
tions of the summer has been located in 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. A new 
pian of decentralizing income tax cases 
is being tried, by which taxpayers may 
undergo questioning at the regional city 


nearest their homes instead of coming 
to Washington. The Department thought 
that would please the taxpayers but not 
all have been pleased 

‘A x 2 ¢ 


“We've got to have banking legisla- 
tion in 1939,” said a Treasury official 
That’s the big thing ahead of us. The 


rest are flea bites.”’ 


Immigration will come up 


THE Department of Labor is facing a 
possible work-over of the immigration 
and naturalization laws as a result of 
events in Europe. Too early as yet to 
be more definite. The Dies committee on 
alien activities threatened to subpoena 
Secretary Perkins to find out why she 
has opposed the repatriation of Harry 
Bridges. This difference of opinion will 
be aired in the Seventy-sixth Congress 
The wage-hour law is also handled 
through the Labor Department but in- 
dications are that, whatever questions 
for settlement may be presented to Con- 
gress, they will not be offered in an 
acrimonious spirit by either side 
Commerce and Interior and Agricul- 
ture will, of course, ask for more money, 
but the summer's work in each has been 
mostly routine. Agriculture’s New Line 
activities are giving trouble, because the 
farmers are reported not to like the 
crop control plan very well, and the 
housewives are beginning to protest ove} 
the plan to ask for a processing tax on 
farm products which will take another 
$300,000,000 out of their budgets. The 


Old Line has been going along about as 
usual, looking after 233 game refuges 


covering 7,559,469 acres in 38 states, 
setting 100,000 traps for grasshoppers 
and scattering 200,000 tons of bait fo1 
them over 150,000 acres 

Justice will ask for more money. As- 
sistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold wants 100 more men to handle the 
antitrust end of the Department's ac- 
tivities, and his plea will probably be 
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strengthened before Congress by the} 
fact that he is on the Temporary | 
Economics Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor O’Mahoney, which is making a gen- | 
eral survey of all business laws and 
pusiness operations. Attorney General | 
Cummings will ask that Congress 
amend the antitrust laws in four par- 
ticulars: 


1. Amend the Clayton act to provide 
that knowledge on the part of corpora- 
tion officials of violations of the penal 
provisions shall be prima facie presump- 
tion of authorization. 

2. Provide more stringent penalties for 
such violations. 

3. Authorize the Government to appeal 
from court orders granting new trials | 
after defendants have been found guilty. 

4. Remove from a trial judge the au- | 
thority to free a defendant who has been | 
found guilty by a jury, if such authority 
is now found to exist | 


Modernize the postal laws? 


POST OFFICE is looking toward the 
Seventy-sixth Congress with a wish in| 
its eyes and small hope in its heart. The | 
Department, William L. Slattery, comp- | 
troller and budget officer, told the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the Seventy- | 
fifth Congress, would like to have “the | 
postal laws, starting with the act of 
1792, consolidated, modernized and 
codified. I tell you that the mass of fi- 
nancial postal legislation growing from 
permanent limitations in temporary 
acts, riders to deficiency appropriations, 
permanent law in emergency acts, the 
annual appropriations, and the mass of 
general statutes passed in the past 150 
years constitutes a maze too great to be 
coped with in these modern days. Our 
present procedure goes back to 1836. 
Much is vague. Much is contradictory.” 

The Post Office does not even keep 
its own accounts. This is done by the 
Comptroller General, who “will furnish 
particular information or details from 
the accounts and records upon request 
of the Postmaster General, reciting the 
necessity therefor.” Mr. Slattery ob- | 


served: 


If that does not set up the Comptroller | 
General, as to postal accounts, over the | 
Postmaster General, the responsible head 
of the Postal Service and a member of | 
the President’s cabinet, then it has no 


} 


neaning at all 


Post Office wants this changed. There 
is no objection to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s power of audit, but Post Office 
thinks it should be permitted to keep its 
own accounts. 

The round-up of the summer’s activi- 
ties of the Old Line has been of necessity 
brief and the anticipation of its demands | 
on the Seventy-sixth Congress com- | 
pressed to a capsule. | 

Little has been said of what the New | 
Line will ask. Perhaps a new Depart- 
ment of Largess, with Harry Hopkins 
at the head. Perhaps a Department of 
Conservation to which Agriculture and 
Interior will contribute over the dead 
bodies of Secretaries Wallace and Ickes. | 

Perhaps a Department of Education, | 
Guidance and Sweet Singing. In any 
case the New Line will ask for plenty 
as it rolls over that part of the Old Line | 
which gets in its road. | 
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on Insurance Costs 


Here are the facts about Lumbermens 





How 300,000 motorists and property owners 
reduce insurance costs 


The head of a business is entitled to have the facts about 
the company which is writing his casualty insurance. 


Here they are as regards Lumbermens: 


1. Lumbermens has paid dividends to 
policyholders each year for over a 
quarter of a century. Last year these 
dividends were more than $4,000,000. 
This has meant average dividend sav- 
ings to automobile policyholders since 
organization of more than 20°). Last 
year compensation policyholders saved 
up to 40% while boiler, burglary and 
plate glass insurance and fidelity bond 
policyholders saved 25% 

2. These dividends are made possible by: 
a. Lower expenses 10% to 15% is 
saved of every dollar you pay as com- 
pared with most other casualty com- 
panies. 

b. Lower losses—as much as 10° of 
your premiums are saved through 
Lumbermens careful selection of pol- 
icyholders and its safety program. 

3. Lumbermens has over $30,000,000 


in assets and net cash surplus of over 
$4,000,000. On January 1, 1938, 61.8% 
of all assets were in cash and UL. S. 
Government Bonds. A complete list of 
all bonds and stocks owned appears in 
each statement published. 


4. Lumbermens has grown in size, 
strength and premium income every 
year for over a quarter of a century 

through war, panics and depressions. 
This record, unsurpassed in insurance 
history, is your assurance that all 
claims, including those of a serious na- 
ture which may have to be paid over 
a period of years, will be met in full. 


5. Lumbermens service blankets the 
United States and Canada. Sixty 
branch offices, hundreds of representa- 
tives and thousands of agents located 
in every state and province serve over 
300,000 policyholders promptly. 


See the local Lumbermens representative. Get all of the facts 
about the savings you can make while securing the security 
and service that Lumbermens offers. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


**The W orld’s Greatest Automobile Mutual.”’ Organized originally for lum- 


bermen —now serving a representative cross section of American industry, 
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Your Bill for Government Frills 


(Continued from page 30) 
tariff and taxation, insects, irrigation, 
drainage, water power, roads, weather, 
astronomy, meteorology, political sci- 
ence, foreign relations, labor, Indians, 
transportation, the Navy, the Army, 
mining, engineering, surveying, chemis- 
try, immigration and commerce. 

The War Department contributes a 
196-page illustrated document entitled 
the “Army Cook,” the Navy Depart- 
ment offers instructions in the opera- 
tion, care and repair of blowers. For the 
art collector there is research on Chi- 
nese bronzes; for the anthropologist, a 
report on the excavations at Boghaz- 
Keni in the summer of 1907. Was primi- 
tive man a modern savage? The Gov- 
ernment tells all. The Department of 
Commerce spied upon the fish in the 
Panama Canal, tells what happens when 
a fish from the Atlantic meets a fish 
from the Pacific. 

They are all documented. The index 
of a year’s supply of government pam- 
phlets, leaflets, booklets, bulletins giving 
the results of these investigations fills 
200 pages of fine print. The printing bill 
alone is $20,000,000 a year. But the real 
cost is in the research. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce launched research projects, 
found that “automobile cleaning cloths 






N ' 





Walter Kidde 
616 West Street 


tanks, generators, tr 


remove dust and grease in a jiffy.” It 
also learned that “‘baby pens can be built 
from canvas to fit any situation,” that 
“bath mats keep your feet clean,” that a 
‘folding chaise lounge is the last word 
in relaxation,” that ‘“cheese-cloth is the 
mechanic’s friend,” that ‘kimonos or 
bath robes are almost alike.” 

“The abdomen is the belly,”’ according 
to the Department of Labor. 


Music for earthworms 


AN OFFICIAL document entitled 
“Earthworms as Pests and Otherwise’”’ 
tells how a government investigator 
found that earthworms could be lured 
out of the ground with worm music. 
He made the worm music by fiddling on 
sticks, sinking one stick into the ground 
and rubbing it across the top with an- 
other. 

The government worm specialist con- 
fesses that he fiddled in Maryland with- 
out much success, but asserts that fel- 
low fiddlers in Florida were reported as 
having lured worms out of their holes 
from a of 30 feet. He dis- 
covered how to make a noise like a 
worm—wetting the lips and opening and 
closing them without moving the jaws 

Let a federal man or woman get hands 
on an appropriation and he or she is off 


raqalus 


000? 


@ Virtually every major public utility and auto manufac- 


‘ turer uses LUX Fixed Systems—self-acting fire protection. 
\ 

“f A thermostatic control releases Lux snow-and-gas—clean, 

\ dry, harmless. Kills fires in a few seconds. For vats, dip- 
" ansformers, ete, Write today for “Lux 


Makes The Difference.” 


& Company 


Bloomfield, N. J. 


to new adventures—with $25,000,000, for 
example, to build fences in the dust 
bowl, watering troughs at frequent in- 
tervals in the pastures so that cows 
won’t run off their milk, and otherwise 
to develop and administer a land utiliza- 
tion program. 

The public must be educated. “Sleep” 
was investigated and made the subject of 
a 22-page illustrated booklet. Other ‘‘edu- 
cational” research includes ‘‘motivation 
in arithmetic,” ‘training in courtesy,” 

elementary education for adults,” “‘pine 
needle basketry,”’ and the “need for sex 
education for parents and their children.” 

The people are ignorant, despite a 


$15,000,000,000 educational plant with 
$3.000,.000.000 a year for education 
more than all the rest of the world 


spends. They knew nothing about the 
cost of American almshouses until the 
Labor Department enlightened them; nor 
did they know the definition and manne 
of preparing caviar until the Bureau of 
Fisheries gave them the information 
They were woefully ignorant of the idle- 
ness in old until the 
Labor Department explored that field 
Were it not for the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies, the people would know nothing about 
the habits of the mud puppy. Who knew, 
before the Public Health Service found 
it out, that there are fleas on wild ani- 
mals in Bitterroot Valley? The people 
had to be told how to propagate carp 
artificially and the esthetic delights of 
having cacti in the would neve1 
appreciated but for the Bu- 


pe ople’s homes 


home 
have been 
reau of Plant Industry 

The Department of Commerce found 
that the 
not know 


American business man does 
how to behave himself in 
Government conference. In ‘Confe 
’ it is stated that “every conferenc« 
consists of the representatives of groups 
Conferences are essentially representa- 
tive bodies, and it is group expressio1 
which is desired of the 

than individual expression.” 

The Department of Agriculture in- 
vestigated the mental processes of the 
farmer, found that “if an individual, 
whether farmer, home maker, or exten- 
sion worker, is to be master of his job it 
must be the result of correct choosing 
or deciding,” added that farm people are 
continually choosing, there is sequence 
in choosing, there are marketing choices, 
farm choices, home choices, individual 
or human choices, relative importance of 
choices, and timeliness of choices. 

The Public Printer reports that last 
year he produced nearly 200,000,000 
copies of books and pamphlets on in- 
vestigations by the various government 
establishments and the proceedings of 
Congress. Most of the publications were 
distributed free by members of Congress 
and the federal departments. Some were 
sold by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 

The real cost of these free bulletins 
must be $500,000,000 considering the 


nembers rather 


cost of the research, the overhead, the 
salaries of research workers and their 
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assistants, besides the printing costs and | 


distribution charges. A $4,000 a year 
man may spend a year or more in- 


vestigating a subject for a government 


nublication. He may travel all over the | 


Addressograph 


United States and go abroad, if neces- 
sary, to obtain facts. Punch card opera- 
rs ind tabulators are set to work on 
the statistics, and another six months 
may be spent in writing the manuscript 
with the aid of stenographers, clerks, 
and office boys 

The manuscript is pondered by heavy- 
thinking editors whose job is to see that 
the statistics and illustrations are prop- 
and that there are no 


+ 
LO 


erly proportioned 


typographical errors such as the time | 


when a bulletin slipped out in which 
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TRADE MARK 


THE 
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‘oats’”’ became ‘‘cats’’—so many bushels 
of ‘‘cats,”’ tl liseases of ‘‘cats,”’ how the 
“cat” crop is distributed, and the con- 
sumption of ‘‘cats.’’ The author is in- 
structed that the more scientific the sub- 
ject, the more dignified should be his sh . 
style and language, and that a bulletin. Ip the 93 Cities of 100,000 or More Population 
ntends general public should . 
mple (8 ADDRESSOGRAPH is used by— 

[wo years may have elapsed since the 

ithor began his investigations. His fin- ° ° 
ee man hel is filed with the 200 or 92 Gas eee 90 Electric Light eee 86 Water 
300 othe iwaiting publication at any 


one time in each federal department, be- 


cau there is also great competition ege.? . ee 
ad ee T ssamnenaiile “tie and by 2,000 Such Utilities in Other Cities 
" ns he 20,000-odd Government au / 
thors t get into print. Another six 
ynt sl 3y now, tl ractical _ , . , R A ‘ 4 
y. By now, the pi VERY business has records of — with carbon copies if desired. 
val of the publication, if it had any in 
he first place. has disappeared names, addresses, property There is an Addressograph ma- 
PI , ? g 
I the cur? catalogs, the Govern- items, Costs, rates, deductions or chine for every existing business 
warps ’ oe ae wrsggige 4 other data that must be copied, from need. Portable models, hand or | 
canned goods in British Malaya in 1927, : : i ? ae eR : : 
on the castor oil industry in 1920, the dis- "me to time. Such work involves electrically operated, for small : 


Companies, or Municipal Departments... 


many risks of waste and loss of 


jobs; fully automatic, super-speed 





tribution of candy in the United States H 
in 1928, the Bombay bullion market in good will which Addressograph models for large jobs. it 
1927, on the lead industry in North eliminates —completely 4 
America, South America and Oceania : INVESTIGATE! A representative , 

+ 


Steady growth of **research’”’ 


THESE examples are not the boondog- 
eles of a rampant W.P.A. They are 
typical of thousands of activities in the 
whole crazy quilt of government ad- 
ministration. For years the federal de- 
partments h been expanding, adding 
laboratories ypening branch offices, 
sending investigators all over the world. 

The bureaus resented at first the in- 
cursion of New Deal agencies with their 
billions of dollars of appropriations. 
Now everything is peaceful. The New 
Deal agencies turn over to the depart- 


Addressograph methods prevent 
mistakes. They save time. They end 
confusion. They bring certainty to 
business procedure through com- 
plete and consistent legibility. 

Addressograph work is done in 
typewriter or other type styles, 
through a ribbon, from metal typing 
units that are fire, water and wear 
resisting. All or any part of the 
information carried on the typing 
unit is copied in one swift motion 


near you will be glad to explain 
how you can use Addressograph 
methods profitably. Look for list- 
ing, ““ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES 
AGENCY” in principal city tele- 
phone books. Or write direct to 
Head Office in Cleveland. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION , Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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ments the millions needed to do the iia 
things they had long wanted to do. , O " : 

These things now have become a part Euery Business and nganizalion can profit by 

the fabri of gover nment and the Add h S d A d L ibilit . h dii 3 } 

ureaucrats defy any one to separate ressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: | 
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tax directly, a check from everyone who 
works of roughly $12 for these alleged 
services ? We wonder! | 


ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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TICK’ c¥*$120,000 a Minute 


FOR WHAT? FOR GOVERNMENT! 


, = PAY for government through 
taxes. You pay as a customer, and 
again as a worker, whether in fac- 
tory, shop, farm or office. If you have 
something left over you pay again, as 
through your insurance policy. 

Those who work, who produce any 
income, must carry a heavy burden— 
until recently a burden which in 
America was the lightest among all 
nations. As the clock shows, each of 
us now works over two hours each 
day for government expenses. 

Of this $120,000, the share of all 
those engaged or employed in retail 
and wholesale trade is $14,000 for 
each minute of the working day. 


Those employed in factories must work 
to help pay the $34,000 per minute con- 


tributed by the manufacturing industry. 


Don't be among those thoughtless ones 
who glibly say, “I don’t pay any taxes.” 
Most taxes are “hidden”, many of them de- 
liberately. The strategy of tax-eaters has 
been pungently expressed by one of them: 
“Pluck the goose with the least squawk.” 


When you buy aten-cent 


tivities and experiments, which have a way 
of becoming permanent burdens. 

Cut government costs to the essentials 
and the resulting lower taxes will permit 
private enterprise to move forward as in 
the past, creating jobs as it goes 


Write for free pamphlet. 





loaf of bread you are con- 
tributing to 52 taxes. There 
are 154 taxes W rapped up 
in a cake of soap. 

Of course, no one resents 
paying taxes for the neces- 
sary functions of govern- 
ment and for relief in times 
of great emergencies. 

But nearly one-third of 
our present government 
spending is not for relief or 
the normal needs of gov- 
ernment, but for new ac- 


This message is published by 
< - 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


It is the 29th of a series contributed toward a better un- 
derstanding of the American system of free enterprise. 


If you are willing to cooperate in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of business, we are prepared to supply, 
upon request, copies in poster size for bulletin boards, 
and in leaflet form for distribution. Mats for newspaper 
use and electros for house organs are available. Write 
Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
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Construction Industry on the March 


NEW tendency of business to take the initiative 


in promoting recovery, independently of govern- 


ment, was revealed by officials of building and 


allied industries at Washington conference. Ex- 


pect volume of business comparable to post-war 


recovery years of 1922-24 


More THAN 40 per cent of the na- 
tion’s wealth in 1930 was represented by 
buildings and engineering structures. 
Revival of the construction industry and 
its capacity for creating fixed wealth is 
therefore more important to the general 
welfare of all America than pump-prim- 
ing or temporary relief of unemploy- 
ment. That view was expressed by 
speakers attending the Construction In- 
dustry Conference in Washington, spon- 
sored by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in cooperation with the Con- 
struction League of the United States 
and Trade Associations in the construc- 
tion field 


A job for private enterprise 


BUT, if the construction industry is to 
assume the leadership in hauling this 
country back to its normal business ac- 
tivity, private enterprise must, and is 
prepared to, do the job. 

There has been too much planning 
and too little action to suit representa- 
tives of the industry. Their vigor has 
been chilled by schemes that would rev- 
olutionize their business, create thou- 
sands of dime-a-dozen houses overnight, 
transplant whole communities and set 
up new industrial areas. Although grate- 
ful for the aid government has offered 
in the past, they think it is now time to 
set out on their own initiative. Con- 
ference speakers, all drawn from the 
industry, directed attention to the 
marked revival in private building. 

Perhaps one of the most significant 
developments of the conference was a 
get-together between leaders in the con- 
struction industry and representatives 
of ten building trades unions. Views 
were exchanged as to the possibility of 
working out some practicable method of 
eliminating stoppages which add to 
building costs. In this connection atten- 
tion was called to the agreement worked 
out by the U. S. Housing Authority and 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the A. F. of L. This agree- 
ment covers two points: 


1. There shall be no stoppage of work 
as a result of jurisdictional disputes on 
any public housing project until the mat- 
ter has first been submitted for determin- 
ation to the Executive Council of the 


Building and Construction Trade Section 
of the A. F. of L. 

2. There will be no increase in wage 
scales on the project during its construc- 
tion. 

At the close of the session, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce was instructed to ar- 
range further conferences of the union 
officials and representatives of contract- 
ing, building materials and finance 
groups. No attempt was made at this 
meeting to reach definite conclusions. 

One speaker expressed the belief that 
the industry is headed toward a definite 
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a one 


goal of at least $4,800,000,000 a year—| 
more than twice as much as it has aver- | 
aged since 1930 and about the same level | 
maintained from 1920 through 1924. In | 


the boom years, 1925 through 1929, the 
average was nearly $7,000,000,000. 


Expect a steady growth 


VETERANS in the field anticipate no 
spectacular building stunts. They do not 
expect to be swamped with orders for 
pre-fabricated houses nor for a type of 
mass production that will turn out 
standardized homes. They believe, how- 
ever, that improved construction meth- 
ods, stabilized financing practices and 
gradual abandonment of obsolete struc- 
tures form the basic groundwork for an 
improving construction market. 

In other periods of industrial expan- 


sion the building industry has generally | 


been stimulated by some new industry 
which required an extensive construc- 
tion program. But since no such indus- 


try appears on the horizon today, build- | 


ing plans to push the sale of its wares 
in markets where obsolescence has been 
chopping away at foundations for al- 
most ten years. Emphasis will be shifted 
from building more to building better. 

“Industry,” said one speaker, “has 
plenty of space but needs to intensify 
and improve its methods. It is ready to 
scrap old plants, decentralize its opera- 
tions and to migrate to territories where 
it can make better products cheaper.” 

Thousands of new dwellings are also 
needed, not only to meet the shortage of 
living quarters, but to replace old homes 
that lack improvements which have be- 
come standard since 1930. 

The item for housing accommodations 
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Egry SPEED-FEED 


As many copies as you require, up to a 
dozen or more, can be typed at one writ- 
ing when you use the Egry Speed-Feed 
and Egry Continuous Forms, all copies 
clear, distinct, legible—in perfect regis- 
tration. No high-priced special equip- 
ment is needed—the Egry Speed-Feed 
in one minute puts billing machine per- 
formance into any typewriter without 
change in typewriter construction or 
operation or interfering with its use for 
correspondence. Eliminates expensive, 
wasteful one-time carbons and other 
outdated methods, automatically inserts 
and removes carbons, makes all time of 
—— productive, speeds up output 
of typed forms 50% and more, yet the 
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NATION’S 


in the 1930 inventory of national assets 
was $70,000,000,000, the most valuable 
single category except land. There are 
more obsolete units in this 
category than in any other. The need 
for more houses to care for an increas- 
ing number of families is steadily mount- 
ing. The big job for home builders is to 
find a way to house those whose incomes 
fall below $3,000. 

Wilson Compton, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturing Association, 
said that the number of families paying 
$50 or more a month for rent has de- 
clined two-thirds since 1930. Two-thirds 
of the market to which the building in- 
dustry catered during the 1920's has dis- 


| appeared. Assuming that a family with 


an income of $2,500 or less should not 
spend more than 25 per cent for hous- 
ing, then 85 per cent of American famil- 


| ies are not safe prospects for new homes 


costing more than $6,500; 75 per cent 
for homes costing more than $5,000; and 


| 50 per cent for homes costing more than 


of 


$3,000. More than half of the homes 
built since 1930 were more than $5,000 


Too many are subsidized 


THE Government’s housing 
said John Mowbray of Baltimore, is not 
caring for the slum families but is giv- 
ing housing facilities at less than cost 
to specially privileged families able to 
pay their way in the normal rental mar- 
ket. He conceded that the Government 
must provide rental subsidies to those 
who can afford to pay no more than $2 
to $4 per room per month, but private 
industry can handle the rest. If the pres- 
ent government subsidized program is 
to be taken as the standard, 30 to 40 pe. 


program, 


cent of our population would be included 
in the “slum” definition. 
The construction industry’s answe1 


to the slum problem is the reconstruc- 
tion of “blighted’”’ areas of large cities 
or “Reurbanization.” The blight prob- 
lem can be overcome only by replanning 
and reconstructing entire neighbor- 
hoods. Low cost housing is only a part 
of the task. A good neighborhood must 
have playgrounds, safe highways and 
recreational areas. Mr. Mowbray sug- 
gested the organization of neighbor- 
hood reconstruction corporations with 
the power of eminent domain and th¢ 
nature of public service corporations to 
undertake this task. 

Community improvement in urban 
centers is expected to offer a growing 
market. Even in areas not hit by blight 
the demand for more open spaces and 
recreational facilities is increasing. That 
will call for large scale rearrangement 
existing construction. Elevated ex- 


| press highways were declared an abso- 


ings see your travel | 


lute necessity for congested urban cen- 
ters by V. G. Iden of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. Even Main 
Street with its 2,000,000 relics of grand- 
father’s day has the possibility of de- 
veloping into a $1,000,000,000 recon- 
struction job, said F. T. Brown of the 
Missouri State Chamber of Commerce 

Industrial construction offers as much 
possibility for expansion to the con- 
struction industry as does the housing 
situation. Leaders in the industry are 
inventing new ways to aid manufac- 
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turers now operating under obsolescent 
conditions. One such was presented by 
Harvey Porter, vice president of the In- 
dustrial Corporation of Baltimore, who 
said that industry needs to divorce its 
investment in plant real estate and 
buildings from its own capital structure 
into logical territorial “industrial rea] 
estate investment trusts.” 


Building for industry 


IN explaining his proposal he said 


This type of “industrial real estate in- 


vestment trust” is not to be confused 
with cooperative industrial or bee-hive 
buildings. The new plant investment 


trusts would build individual plant units 
well established or soundly backed 
industries in carefully selected locations, 
but of modern, more or less standard 
plant design, adaptable to varied lines 
of manufacture. Initial contracts for 
these units would have to be long enough 
to justify the investment and partially 
amortize the risk. The right to purchase 
would usually be included in standard 
] agreements. 


for 


iease 

How does the construction industry 
expect to get all this new 
Can it organize all its varied units and 
“go to town” on a sales and production 
program ? 

Most of those who attended the con- 
ference believe it can. The first step has 
been to look elsewhere than to the Gov- 
ernment for motive power. A second step 
is the attempt—just beginning-—to 
operate with labor in settling jurisdic- 
tional and wage disputes. Arrangements 
for training more skilled workmen have 
also been worked out in many trades 


business ? 


Co- 


Help for the home builder 


BUT perhaps the most important of all 
is the industry’s awakening to the need 
selling methods. Thou- 
sands of homes that were actually want- 
have never been built the 
prospective builder became discouraged 
in trying to put all the to- 
gether. Several plans to help the home- 
seeker are now operating. Those men- 
tioned at the conference possible 
models were the Buffalo Architects Cer- 
tified Homes Association and the unit 
selling plan in force at Bluefield, W. Va. 
In both places the home-seeker makes 
all his arrangements including financ- 
ing at a central office even though he 
whatever banker, architect 
or contractor he wishes 

One contractor even proposed that 
builders go one step further: let furni- 
ture be sold together with the house so 
that the owner’s monthly payment 
would include a portion for his daven- 
port, chairs, table and rugs. 

In putting over the unit selling plan 
as well as the other proposals the indus- 
try hopes to enlist the help of local 
chambers of commerce. 

Manufacturers interested in the hous- 
ing field are changing from an economic 
to a comfort appeal in their advertising 
Institutional campaigns in which vari- 
ous building groups band together may 
be expected soon. They will stress the 
advantages and joys of a complete home 
and attempt to make houses the num- 
ber one “want” of every family. 
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As for improved production methods 
on a mass scale, C. I. Cheyney of Blue- 
field pointed out that they are already 
in use in the large cement, plaster, paint 
and plumbing fixture factories and even 
in lumber manufacturing. Wilson Comp- 
ton described new ideas in lumber 
manufacturing as exemplified in his as- 
sociation’s laboratory near Washington, 
os <. 

There they found that a joistless wood 
plant structural floor saved 60 per cent 
in labor time and 14 per cent in lumber 
and a studless wall saved 30 per cent 
in labor, 18 per cent in lumber. 

The construction industry is no long- 
er wailing at the portals of a paternal 
government. It is on the march toward 
more profits for itself, better living for 
everybody and may yet be the one great 
industry to lead the country to an ex- 
tended prosperous era through the 
strength and stability of its own re- 
sources.—R. L. V 





Preview of 
Tomorrow’s Leaders 


Continued from page 6) 

I must confess that I have held for the 
last a measure of worth that weighs 
heavily with me. 

There is still a deeper bond. When a 
young man wins the affection of his 
teachers, when he is one whose advance- 
ment brings real pleasure to superiors, 
it is clear that he has touched chords of 
friendship which are stronger than for- 
mal relationships. 

When respect and affection reach down- 
ward and youthward in our executive 
structures, we know that continuity will 
be assured. When a high executive says 
f an extraordinarily capable young- 
man-of-the-ranks that he should be 
proud to have him as a son, the future 
of that business holds promise of evolu- 
tional rather than revolutional progres- 


s10on 


Youngsters show promise 


PERHAPS you would wish that I sum- 
marize these attributes; but to do so 
would depict the non-existent paragon. 
Rather, may I leave it that in these 
qualities lies the stuff from which fu- 
ture leaders of American industry will 
be made. 

Today’s business leaders are attract- 
ing to their ranks a promising coterie of 
youngsters who, quietly and unobtru- 


sively, are moving forward to the in- | 
evitable day when they will take over 


the helm 

For a school teacher who is giving his 
life to the coming industrial genera- 
tion, this revelation of the standards and 
ideals of those who will be tomorrow’s 
leaders has been not only encouraging 
but inspiring. May there be in your or- 
ganization one of these young men who 
is winning your admiration, command- 
ing your respect and bringing joy to 
your heart. 











.. reduce your TIRE EXPENSE 


You operate trucks, of course, to make money. 


And the money you make is whatever portion of your truck dollar 
that is left after all expenses are paid. 


Now who gets a slice of your dollar? 





LABOR GASOLINE & OIL DEPRECIATION MECHANICAL 
MAINTENANCE 


Try as you will, the possibility of reducing the slice these 
get, is mighty small. 





AFTER THESE 5 GET THEIRS, YOU GET YOURS 


This tire item is the on/y one that can be reduced easily and 
quickly. And as you reduce it, your profit slice increases. 





The formula for decreased tire costs? Use the best tires 
TIRES PROFIT you can buy and take good care of them. 


General Truck Tires have always been built stronger—to do their 
work better—deliver greater mileage and haul more payload. 


It costs more to build a General, but thousands of truck oper- 
ators know it costs less to use Generals. See your General Tire 
dealer. He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. « AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada—The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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Amazin 
itself! Banishes dry pens and messy |"~“ 

filling. Provides instant starting, clean, smooth, 
continuous writing. They do not go dry! Save 


75% costs. ty writing task into pleasure. 
Variety of models and colors. Price begins at 
to write. 


$2.50, complete with ink supply. read 
Money back if you do not like FOUNT-O-INK 


better than any writing set you ever used 


A SUPREME GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS 
FOUNT-O-INK is used in many of the world’s 
finest modern offices. 

See your ‘phone book for FOUNT-O-INK dealer 
or use the coupon. Check as desired and mail 
today. 


FOUNT-O-INK CO. 


2652 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, Calif 
s eel eee —— 
@ PLEASE 

mw CHECK 





send me No. 21-CCV. $4.00. I enclose 

C) Money Order. I understand that if [ am not entirely satistied 
I may return the set after 10 days and my money. plus postage. 
will be at once refusded. 


M@ PLEASE 
ry 1 AM 


send folder showing all beautiful models 


interested in your methods of putting names or advertising on the 
sets for gifts and for good will builders. 
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There are many reasons why 
you'll want to make LONG 
BEACH your vacation head- 
quarters. Eight miles of ocean 
frontage. Unsurpassed facili- 
ties for fishing, boating, golf 
and other outdoor activities. 
Band concerts daily. The Bat- 
tle Fleet off shore. Close to 
desert, mountains and all other 
Places of interest. 


And 
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What Business Can Learn from Politics 


Continued from page 25) 
ing for something to build a complete 
story around—while the union was giv- 
ing us plenty of copy—and what did we 
get? A stiff-necked written statement 
full of legal language meaning absolutely 
nothing to the man in the street. Say, if 
there’s anything drier than a handout 


prepared or approved by a lawyer, I’ve 
never seen it. When a lawyer gets 


through with a press release it sure is 
desiccated. And they seem to take a 
pride in such language as ‘condoning il- 
legal practices’ and using all the Latin 
POOR... 

“Maybe they’re trying to justify an 
expensive education,” came a wisecrack 
through the haze of smoke. 


Anglo-Saxon preferred 


“MAYBE so—but it’s expensive for 
their cause, because while the public is 
trying to figure out what they are talk- 
ing about the labor leader sticks to good 
old Anglo-Saxon English, delivered in 
person, and steals the show. 

“The labor leaders are human, easily 
approached, and always have time for 
us. Because they know their business, 
they don’t have to spend a dime and, if 
you've noticed it, they generally get the 


headlines. Why? Simply because they 
make copy!” 
“But you’ve forgotten something 


those full-page ads in the newspapers,” 
I ventured. 

“Well, the advertisements are fine as 
far as they go but they don’t go far 
enough, particularly when you leave out 
the leading tabloids. But no paid ad will 





offset an unfavorable break on page one.” 

“Right you are,” broke in Gravin. 
“And don’t forget that millions of people 
who go to the movies each week seldom 
read a paper, except possibly a tabloid, 
and wouldn’t read a full page of type 
even if they bought the paper and saw 
the page. Furthermor e, these are just the 
people who now exercise political power 
in this country—the voting masses who 
emote more than they reason. To get 
popular support, they are just the ones 
you have to reach and there is no more 


effective means than through the the- 
aters.” 

“Wait a minute! How about the ra- 
dio?” 


“No, I was just coming to that. I would 
say the radio reaches the same element 


as the newsreels if they want to listen. 
But while I’m not denying the pulling 


power of radio, you'll admit it’s mighty 
easy to ‘tune it off,’ particularly a speak- 


er with whom you do not fully agree. But 
if that same person is on the screen in a 
theater you must see him and hear him. 
You can’t escape unless you crawl under 
the seat. 

“And if he is effective his impression 
will stay with you and the effect is like 
advertising. It is cumulative.” 


The newsreel lasts longer 


“YES, and don’t forget this,” said 
Smythe, “the radio talk is on once and 
gone. If you miss it—that’s just too bad 
unless perhaps you see it in print. But 
the newsreel runs an average of about 
20 times in each theater, and a month or 
more throughout the country, so if you 


t 
ys 


Every executive needs to be able to handle himself with 


the press and get his company’s story before the public 
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miss it today you may See it tomorrow 
or even later 

“And that’s the kind of opportunity 
many business leaders have been asked 
to take free because they had news, and 
they muffed it 

During the entire discussion, Brew- 
the public relations counsellor, had 
offered only one short sentence but some- 
how it lingered in my mind—“If business 
leaders had any vision of the main job 
ahead of them in years to come 

I felt that if I could draw him out he 
could offe1 orthy contribution to the 


stel 


ubject 

Well, now, Mr. Public Relations man,” 
doubt act for several large 
What have you to say for 
them ?’ 


I said, “you no 
corp rations 


vourself and fo) 


Many top men are backward 
AS FOR our firm,” he replie: remem- 
ber we are counsellors. We can only rec- 
ommend. We can't force clients to do as 
we say. As for the public relations men 

average company, most of them 
re able but haven’t the power to carry 
1rough. They can buck higher authority 


ist so far ar then their jobs are at 

ake Even the best of them seldom 

ha he 1 essential to a fearless 

presentation of their convictions; and 

‘ edio¢ ones soon become order 

é an ( men. That’s one reason 

we think we can do a better job from 

the outside. But we also ha plenty of 
Of what ture ?’’ I aske 


One trouble is that most top execu- 


é | tically all directors, think 
hey are experts on public relations and 
psychology 

“Actually most of them don’t know 

t it is all about. And never was it 
e evi t more harmful than to- 
When do you think they will begin 

to get their eyes on the ball?” I asked 
There's telling,’’ Brewster con- 
t ed. ‘The average business man wants 


to be let alone. He feels that his job 


to manage the business successfully 

d return a profit. But from now on he 
be let alone, and unless he takes 

more seriously his personal part in the 
big selling b ahead for all industry, 


there won’t be any profits for anybody in 
doesn’t realize 
that today 

property 


private enterprise. He 
| imes have changed 
icred not evel 


Business should investigate 


AFTER what has happened in the past 
five years wouldn’t you expect the exe- 
cutive to become just a little introspec- 
tive? Wouldn’t you think he would fol- 

methods he would use if 
pany’s sales campaigns 


low the same 
one of his con 
flopped * 
Wouldn't 
something was wrong found 
out that he could sell the public his 
products, but could no longer sell it his 
ideas of what is best for the country? 
Wouldn’t you expect him to try to figure 
out where he had slipped up ?”’ 
gut haven’t they done that?” 
“Not so any one could notice it 


you expect him to decide 


when he 


While 
American institutions are 


the enemies of 


aggressive, organized, and shrewd, most 
of its friends are timid, baffled and inert, 
utterly astounded when they gradually | 
awake to find themselves and their | 
works on the defensive. In assuming 
that the record of past generations will 
assure the future, they have taken far | 
too much for granted. In this ballyhoo 
age an institution must not only do good | 
work but eternally call attention to it! 
Indeed, the second is often more impor- 
tant than the first.” | 

“To get down to cases, what would you 
suggest ?”’ I asked. 

“Well, they must first learn to talk 
to the American people in the language 
organized minorities and_ successful 
politicians have taught them to expect,” 
Brewster continued. “Appeal to the 
masses more in terms of emotions than 
logic; be human rather than legalistic; 
and realize that personality and show- 
manship are far more potent today than 
reams of cold facts and scholarly rea- | 


son.” | 


“But wouldn't that be a bit de- 
magogic ?”’ 
“It’s common sense. The same ap- 


proach is used in every merchandising 
sales campaign. But curiously enough, 
the executives who spend millions on the 
cleverest methods of selling soap, or au- 
tomobiles, or whatnots, haven't yet seen 
the necessity of using the same success- 
ful principles in the most vital sales 
problem of all—reselling to America our 
system of property, profits and private 
initiative. 


They can’t delegate this job 
“THERE are exceptions, including a 
number of associations and trade or- 
ganizations run by able public relations 
men. But the very fact that these are 
organized for such a purpose makes 
them vulnerable, a ready target for 
enemies, and limits their influence. Any- 
way, they're only a drop in the bucket. 


If business leaders think subscribing a | 
that 


little here and there will do, or 
they can delegate this job to others, they 
are in for a rude awakening. If you want 
my candid opinion, no executive in any 


corporation is worth five figures of any | 


company’s money unless he can handle 
himself with the press, or select others 
to represent him, in a manner to get 
his company at least a fair break before 
the public. 


“This sales job has been neglected for 


a generation. Far too much grass has 
grown under our feet in the past decade 
and a good portion of it is no longer 
green but red 
shift methods. 
“For certain 
trends have been exploited to undermine 


the American industrial system and to | 
cause millions of Americans to lose faith | 


in its leadership! 

“As industry gets ready for this battle 
for existence,” he concluded, “it needs 
salesmen more than ever in history. It 
is crying aloud for courageous leaders 
with a vision of what lies over the hori- 
zon and determination to get results. 
They must be willing to cut their cloth 
according to the pattern of the times and 
dramatize the issues so Americans will 
eventually see the folly of sacrificing our 
heritage for a mess of pottage.” 
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and the new 


Chief 











to permit any such make- | 


economic and social | 








SUPERB STREAMLINED FLYERS 


@ For discriminating transconti- 
nental travelers demanding the 
utmost in smooth speed, beauty 
of appointments and personal 
service, Santa Fe presents the 
Super Chief and Chief—superb 
Yolitoa a i ilulels M+ dicehaiels-MEtiellie 
less steel streamliners @ The 
Super Chief, twice - weekly be- 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles, 
is the only all-Pullman 39%- 
hour transcontinental stfream- 
liner @ The Chief is not only the 
fastest daily train between Chi- 


cago and Los Angeles, but is 


ii MolsI DARLIN AE ic-tolulllsl-teMicelia 


between these two points. 


Pweielte ae ¢.) tac iam iiicicisjile) | 
Why not give a prepaid rail ticket to 
someone dear to you this Xmas? It's 
easily arranged. For details, just con 
sult the nearest Santa Fe representative 

T. B. Gallaher, P.T.M., 

Santa Fe System Lines, 

1221 Railway Exchange, 
Chicago 


GOLDEN GATE EXPOSITION OPENS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO FEBRUARY 18, 1939 
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COSTS PROFITS | 























APPROPRIATIONS 

















POLICIES 








AUDITS 





PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 











Become an | 
Expert Accountant 


The Profession that Pays 
The demand for skilled accountants — men who 
really know their business —is unceasing. Big corpora- 
tions are in constant need of expert counsel in Audit- 
ing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, Organization, 
Management, Finance. Men who prove their qualifi- 
cations in this important branch of business are 
often promoted to responsible executive positions— 

given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 


Send for This Book—It’s Free 


Are you ambitious to make a real success in business — 
to fit yourself for positions paying $3,000, $5,000, $10,000 
a year and even better? Then you will find LaSalle’s 48- 
page book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,"’ o 
the greatest help an and inspiration—and—LaSalle will 
itto you FRE For the sake of a brighter future, 
and mail the coupon N 


~----Find Yourself Through LaSalle! - ---- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 12374-HR hicago 













I should be glad to have details of 
your oalary <ncroating plan anda 
copy of “‘Ten Years Promotion in 

One,” all without obligation. 


OWHigher Accountancy 
(1) Business Management 


o«¢ 
O Industrial Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
Modern Business ()2iedeen Foremanship 
Correspondence A. Coaching 
O Credit and Collection tH Saascetve Speaking 





Correspondence 0 Stenotypy-Stenography 
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Is at its best in this comfort- 
able, conveniently located 
hotel, where service and 
good food are a byword. 


HOTEL | 
| 


ennox 


9TH AND WASHINGTON 
Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or 
less, single; $5.00 or less, double | 









WOODSTOCK 


| State 
| defense.” 


| the unusual 
| Aeronautics Act: 


iby aircraft-mile, 


| limit on the financial formula for 





TYPEWRITERS 
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The New Future of Air Transportation 


Continued from page 32) 

maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of air transportation to the 
extent and of the character and quality 
required for the commerce of the United 
s, the postal service and the national 


ment to 


3. It provides for the issuance of cer- 
tificates of public convenience and neces- 
sity to the air lines 


The first of these three results of the 
Act creates the machinery for smooth, 


| efficient administration of air transport 


regulation 
Not only does it eliminate duplication 


but it avoids the inevitable confused 
leadership in air transport policies re- 
sulting from division of supervisory 


authority 


Methods of compensation 


analysis and 
rates of pay for air 
mail has already been discussed. The 
new law allows the Authority to develop 
one or more new formulas for the com- 
pensation of carriers. 

Since the classes of air mail 
now being rendered vary greatly it is 
logical that the Authority may develop 
several different methods of compensa- 
tion. 

For example, transcontinental opera- 
tors carrying peso volumes of mail 
across the country represent a class of 
service that lends itself to the pound- 
mile formula, a strictly “payment-for- 
service-rendered” method of compensa- 
tion. The principal feeder lines carrying 
much volume but nevertheless 
handling a considerable amount of 
traffic represent another class of service 
Since applying the pound-mile formula 
to these feeder lines would be inequit- 
able, a separate method might be re- 
quired. Finally, the smaller lines estab- 
lished for the convenience of cities which 
do not originate sufficient volume of ait 
mail to take them out of the subsidy 
class require a third type of compensa- 
tion 


THE necessity for 
ble adjustment for 


possi- 


service 


less 


Various methods are possible 


applying to the meth- 
mail indicates 
of the Civil 


THE phraseology 
od of compensation for 
flexibility 


To prescribe the method or methods, 
pound-mile, weight, 
space, or any combination thereof, or 
otherwise, for ascertaining such rates of 
compensation, for each air carrier o1 


| class of air carriers. 


arbitrary 
com- 
pensation for mail; it does not specify 
that air lines cannot earn beyond a cer- 
tain small percentage. 

The third major clause in this legisla- 
tion applies to the issuance of certificates 
of public convenience and necessity. 

In the first place, it offers the air 
lines the stabilizing effect of perman- 
ence in form of franchises covering their 
routes of operation. The substantial in- 


This legislation fixes no 


vestments that the lines have made on 
their routes are protected and this in 
turn simplifies their job of obtaining new 
capital for expansion 

Furthermore, it appears that the new 


Act will thaw out the rather fixed 
status of the present air line picture 
which was ‘frozen’ by the Air Mail Act 


of 1934 


While the new legislation allows ex- 


pansion of route and service in the in- 
terests of public and postal service, it 
nevertheless should eliminate unwar- 


route and service, 
which would be 
operator 


ranted extensions of 
the principal result of 
financial detriment to the 
cerned. 

To administer the Civil Aeronautics 
Act the President has appointed an 
Authority whose members have already 
met with air line managements to con- 
sider the current problems. The mem- 
bers of the Authority have manifested 
a strong and serious interest in a fair 
and intelligent administration of the 
Act 

In turn the air 
desire to extend the fullest possible co- 
operation to the Authority. 

Thus it appears the stage is favorably 
set for a new era in air transportation 


con- 


lines have displayed a 


Service is excellent 


EXAMINATION of the air transport 
business today reveals that, although 
there is red ink, there is also a remark- 
ably well developed service. This service 
will handle more than 1,000,000 pas- 
sengers this year. 

It is significant that, throughout the 
past decade when business progress has 
been made uncertain by economic con- 
ditions, the air lines have shown steady 
gains in passenger traffic 

3ut the lines still have a long way to 
go in conquering their major sales re- 
sistance of fear and their other job of 
educating the public to the fact that 
fares are less than popularly supposed 
and justified on an “hour-wage” 
basis 

The present sales promotional activity 
is highly intensified and next year will 
see increased effort in selling the public 
which should result in a continued gain 
in passenger and express revenues. 

Thus, from the air lines’ standpoint 
the future under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 appears to promise sounder 
more constructive develop- 
ment, a smoother functioning industry 
with coordinated administration and 
regulation. Beyond this is the import- 
ance of this new future to the traveling 
public. 

I believe that the public can confident- 
ly look forward to a continuation of the 
steady improvement of service, to pro- 
vision and expansion of service to meet 
every public need, to the availability of 
such service on as economical a basis as 
possible, and to the maintenance of the 
constant technical progress which is 
ever increasing the 
scheduled air transportation in our coun- 
try. 


well 


economics, 


dependability of 
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Shake Hands with 
Our Contributors 


For YEARS before the politicians 
took up social security, an organiza- 
tion known as the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security was actively 
campaigning for a system of old age 
pensions. Abraham Epstein became 


executive secretary of that organiza- | 


tion in 1927. 

He has helped build up a member- 
ship of 6,000 persons while directing 
his organization’s drive for adequate 
security legislation. 

He has also served as director of 
the Pennsylvania Old Age Commis- 
sions, organized the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau and served as a member 
of the committee on Operations of 
the New York State Unemployment 
Insurance System. For several years 
he served as one of the three Ameri- 
can representatives on social insur- 
ance for the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. He 


is author of “Facing Old Age” (1922), | 
“The Problem of Old Age Pensions 


in Industry” (1926), “Insecurity—A 
Challenge to America” (1933 and 
1935). 


Jonathan Hasbrouck is the pen 
name of a New York news reel execu- 
tive who has also served as an editor 
and director of public relations. 


W. A. Patterson is president of the 
United Air Lines. He was an official 
in the Wells Fargo Bank in San Fran- 
cisco when he resigned to accept the 
position of assistant to the president 
of the United Air Lines in 1929. Two 
years later he became vice president 
and in 1933 was elected president. 
He represents the air transport in- 
dustry on the transportation com- 
mittee of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Prof. Erwin H. Schell is in charge 
of the Department of Business and 
Engineering Administration of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He has served on the staff of 
several well known business concerns 
including the American Locomotive 
Company, VU. S. Cartridge Company, 
Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Com- 
pany. 


Charles M. Hackett is a newspaper 
man of long experience, now asso- 
ciated with the public relations de- 
partment of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 


Herbert M. Bratter was formerly 
senior economic analyst in the U. S. 
Treasury Department. 





You can take your letter 


only as far as the mailbox 


rom then on your 


letter travels 





alone 





Woe impression will it make 
| when it reaches your correspondent’s desk? You can’t be there 
‘to see that it makes the right impression. But the paper you 
use can act as your interpreter. It registers your reputation. 

It reinforces your words. It can say to your correspondent 
—this message is important! @ When you write a letter on 
STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on 
| STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, it 
costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra 


effectiveness is true economy. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. NB9, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE 222 
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‘Yep, Mac. 


it sure ts 


PUBLIC 
TAX SAVER 


Y grandad bossed the job 
when this old pipe was 
laid over on Fourth Street near- 
ly acentury ago. Couple months 
back they dug it up. Replaced it 
with a larger cast iron line. And 
here we are, laying that salvaged 
old pipe all over again to carry 
water for another century. Yep, 
Mac, cast iron pipe sure is Pub- 
lic Tax Saver No. 1.” 

The useful life of cast iron 
pipe is more than a century. Its 
long life and salvage value are 
saving millions of tax dollars 
annually. It is the only ferrous 
metal pipe, practicable for 


water, gas and sewer mains, 
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Unretouched photo of a cast iron water 
main installed nearly a century ago and 


still serving the citizens of Boston, Mass. 


which rust does not des- 
troy. It is made in diame- 
ters from 1!4 to 84 inches. 
Address inquiries to The 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
Peoples Gas Building, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


a 


Trademark Reg. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


public service 


saves taxes in the 
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The News Traveled Fast 


BIGGER 


VALUE 
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Plymouthss Got It! 


1. Greater Size—114-in. Wheelbase 

2. New High-Torque Engine Perform- 
ance with New Economy 

3. Perfected Remote Control Gear Shift- 
ing— marvelous new ease 

4. New Auto-Mesh Transmission 








THE NEW 1939 
PLYMOUTH IS THE 
TALK OF THE U.S.A. 


5. New Amola Steel Coil Springs 

6. New “Safety Signal’ Speedometer 

7. New Streamlined Safety Headlamps 

8. Time-proven Hydraulic Brakes 

9. Floating Power Engine Mountings 
10. Rust-proofed All-Steel Body 


—HERE’S WH) 
IT’S CALLED THE 
CAR OF THE YEAR! 








“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU WON’T BELIEVE 
IT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!” 











1939 PLYMOUTH *“*ROADKING”’ Two-Door Touring Sedan with thrilling new High-Torque engine performance and new economy! 


ees rH’s new ride—new EASY TO BUY 


luxury and safety —are the 
CONVENIENT TERMS 


**Detroit delivered prices’’ in- 


talk ot the automobile world! 


\nd Plymouth is remarkably 
easy to own...your present car 


vill probably represent a large 





proporti not Plymouth’s low de- 





/ tis HN 


livered price...balance in low | 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT on 


NEW AMOLA STEEL Coil 


" 1h ‘ . ». Pp rr 
monthly instalments. i LYMOUTH **De Luxe”’ at no extra cost— Springs give Plymouth its 
DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CoRPO- Perfected Remote Control wonderful, new smooth ride. 


Shifting with Auto-Mesh 
Transmission. Much easier. 


Amola Steel is the new mar- 
vel of metallurgy. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C. B. S. NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9-10 P. M.,E. S.T. 


rion, Detroit, Michigan. 





clude front and rear bumpers, 
bumper guards, spare wheel, tire 
and tube, foot control for head- 
light beam with indicator on in- 
strumentpanel,ash-tray infront 
and rear, sun visor, safety glass 
and big trunk space (19.6 cu. ft.). 
Plymouth ‘‘Roadking’’ models 
start at $645; ‘‘De Luxe’’ models 
slightly higher. Prices include all 
federal taxes. Trans~ortation 
and state, local taxes, if any, not 
included. See your Plymouth 
dealer for local delivered prices. 





PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
GREAT CARS NEW “ROADKING” 


NEW “DE LUXE” 











Nation's B is pub 


ished on the 830th of every month by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Publication 
Office, Wa D. ¢ Editorial, Advertising and Circulation Offices, 1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Sub- 
scription | $3.00 one year; $7.50 three years: 25 cents a copy. Entered a3 second-class matter March 20, 1920 at the 


Post Office at Washington, D. C., additional entry at Greenwich, Conn., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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‘ In order that the users of International Business Machines 
may receive the full benefits of the latest machine methods 
4 and applications, this company maintains a school for the 
q training of customers’ supervisors and operators. Special 
q training courses are conducted at Endicott, New York, and 
te in International branch offices inimportant cities of the world. 
The Customer Administrative School is an important part 
; of the broad educational program which extends throughout 
. the entire International Business Machines organization. 
The schoolbuilding, shown above, is the heart of the 
International Educational System. International representa- 
2) . 7 
+f tives from all parts of the United States and from many for- International Business Machines representatives 
eign countries attend classes held in this building. Courses ee er 
are constantly being conducted for salesmen, service men, 








i engineers, factory workers, office workers and executives. | N T F > N A T | 0 N A L 


Lectures are delivered by a staff of experienced instructors ASN: | 
b and by authorities from leading universities, as well as 
| from the business world, to the end that International men “CHINE? | 
q and women may become better workers and bring greater Business Machines Corporation | 
' efficiency and more profitable management methods to the World Headquarters Building, $90 WADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y | 
Y users of International Business Machines. Branch Offices \W PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
BY! 
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NEW TRAINS... 


This year millions of Americans have 
rediscovered the pleasure of travel- 
ing by train. We have talked with 
some of them. We know why they 
are once more enthusiastic about 
train travel. Again and again we 
have heard the same phrase repeated 
“It’s these new trains!” 


Your first glimpse of a silvery 
Budd-built streamliner, skimming 
arrow-like along the rails, is an in- 
vitation to travel. But there is a still 


ereater thrill when you step aboard. 


Roomy. luxur ious seats, restful ( olor 
schemes, perfect air-conditioning and 
insulation a st noise. You are 


hardly aware of speed until you 
watch the lands ipe shoot past the 
wide windows. And when you reach 
your destination you will be eager to 


travel the Budd way again. 


| ich of the twenty-four Budd- 


built trains now in service has pro- 





dur ( d a ste idy in rease in passenger 


traffic. Wherever the new trains run 

they are attracting new travelers. 
TI is is a hopeful sign for 

America’s hard - pressed railroads. 


For the light-weight trains that Budd 
builds not only add to passenger 
revenue but cost less to operate. Budd 
design and the Budd SHotweLp*® 
process make it possible to build with 
hich-tensile stainless steel through- 
out the car structure, and thus achieve 
true light weight without the slight- 
est sacrifice of strength or safety. 


e0 itor {LL STEEL® automobile bodies, 
R / Pp ‘ xlern methods in the design 
a l hy F f steel pr rnducts The Budd 
in s ess steel include railway cars, 

» and brida tures, airplanes, tanks, bus, 
trailer bo s and equipment for the chem- 

f and mtu r *K Pat. Off 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 





aut ee 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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OR more than forty years the possibilities of Diesel 
engines have tantalized the imagination. 


And now industrial research has taken this cumber- 
some giant and made it mobile—light enough, compact 
enough, simple and sure enough in operation to add 


a brilliant new chapter to progress in transportation. 


You see GM Diesel engines supplying the power for 


modern streamlined trains — and piling up a total of 


10 million miles of mainline operation. 


You see GM Diesel engines on the seas and under the 


seas—in everything from luxurious yachts to 


America is about to see for the first time a 
complete line of Diesel trucks specifically 


engineered and built for Diesel power 
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NOW DDTENEL COMES OF Att: 





What makes this announcement possible is General 
Motors pioneering—years of brainsweat in the labora- 
tory—and the application of volume production 
technique to the problems of precision engineering 
essential to Diesel success. 


These new GM Diesel power plants for trucks embody 
all the basic principles developed and tested on the 
railroads—the unit fuel pump and injector—the per- 
fected GM 2-cycle principle — Uniflow scavenging — 
standardization of parts. 


Power for power they are the same size as gasoline 
engines—and deliver twice the work from every 





tugboats and submarines. 


And now—as another new and wide application 
of these efficient and thrifty power units—you see 





GM 





cylinder. 
They will save, according to Proving Ground 
Statistics, a conservative 40% on fuel, and it is 








GM Diesel-powered trucks and buses, manufac- GENERAL safe to say they will outlast the trucks themselves. 
eae MOTORS — ,; 
tured by Yellow Truck and Coach Manufactur- ean Ready now for the toughest jobs on the highways 


ing Company, ready to 
bring Diesel advantages 
to the highways. 


they dramatically em- 
phasize that Diesel has 


GENERAL Motors ~*~ 
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The INSURANCE > SAVINGS 









T ey 


given in many organizations. One place you 
can save without sacrificing quality is on your 
fire and casualty insurance. Choose any of the 
I ‘ompanies using the American Mutual 
llance Seal—and you are assured of getting 
maximum protection in a sound, ably-managed 
company, at a worth while annual saving. 
The companies belonging to this group 


ARE ESPECIALLY WELCOME NOW 


ec “ 
- down costs” is the order again being 


ten years alone, more than $282,000,000 in 
savings. 

The principle of Mutual insurance is older 
than any other American tradition. It has 
weathered the storms of nearly 200 years. 
Forty-one Mutual fire and casualty companies 
are past the century mark. Mutual insurance 
offers you full protection at the most reason- 


able cost possible. 








have returned to policyholders, in the last 





tile | 
AMERICAN MUTUAL ALLIANCE 


919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANIES 
FEDERATION OF MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOTIVE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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Due to rotogravure’'s flexibil- 
ity, an advertiser can pick 
practically any territory or 
city he wishes and, at very 
little cost, run a rotogravure 
test campaign in it. 

In the last few years an in- 
creasing number of outstand- 
ing manufacturers have been 
following this procedure...and 


significantly, almost without 
exception, the results of their 
tests have led them to order 
full schedules in rotogravure. 

The case, reported on the 
next page, illustrates the point. 




















OTOGRAVURE 
| ITS VALUE TO 
| ‘SHOE 

| ADVERTISERS 
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The red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
J " ~an / e on 

on milk, ice cream, and other dairy 

products means that they meet Seal- 


test standards of quality and purity. 


cHRwUS 


Centuries ago, knights in clanking 


armor set out to free the Holy 
Lands from the scourge of Islam. 
Today, in thousands of labora- 
tories, there is another crusade 
being carried on... to free all of 
Mankind from the scourge of 


dreaded disea Ses, 


The Sealtest System of Labora- 
tory Protection works through 
more than one hundred labora- 
tories to improve the quality and 


safeguard the purity of milk, ice 


‘AEDES 


cream and other dairy products. 
This network of laboratories 
supervises production in the 
local plants of Sealtest member- 
companies, 
Every day—Sealtest techni- 
cians test and check milk, ice 
cream and other dairy products 
...to see that they meet Sealtest 
standards of quality and purity. 
To millions of families, the 
red-and-white Sealtest Symbol 
on dairy products is a buying 
guide ...an added assurance 


of good health. 


THE SEALTEST SYSTEM OF LABORATORY PROTECTION AND ITS MEMBER- 
COMPANIES ARE DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 














BILL CURRIN, Like Most of the 
Other Independent Tobacco 
Experts, Smokes Luckies 


Mr. Smoker: You say most of these to- 
bacco experts smoke Luckies? 


Mr. Lucky Strike: Yes, 2 to | over all 
other brands combined. Sworn records, 
open to the public, prove it. 


Mr. Smoker: How many of these tobacco 
experts work for you? 

Mr. L. S.: Not one! They’ re all indepen- 
dent tobacco men. Auctioneers, buyers, 
and warehousemen. 


Mr. Smoker: Are these men the _ best 
judges of tobacco? 


Mr. L. S.: You bet they are! Just for ex- 
ample, there’s Bill Currin. He’s been an 
auctioneer for 16 years, and has sold mil- 
lions of pounds of tobacco. 


Mr. Smoker: Currin smokes Luckies? 


Mr. L. S.: Yes—and has for 15 years. Not 
only for their fine tobacco, but because of 
the ‘*Toasting’’ process. 


Mr. Smoker: What does that do? 





Mr. L. S.: It takes out certain harsh irri- 
tants found in all tobacco— makes Luckies 
a light smoke, easy on the throat. 


Mr. Smoker: ‘Vhat sounds good to me. 
Pll try chem. 


EASY ON YOUR THROAT— BECAUSE “’ IT'S TOASTED *’ 


Savorn Revo 
S00 a That 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW 4 

TOBACCO BEST- . 
IT’S LUCKIES 
2701 


Copyright 1988, The Amevican Tobacco Company 





- WITNESSED STATEMENT SERIES: 
‘Bill Currin—Auctioneer—has 


smoked Luckies for 15 years 


aS 








